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CHAPTER I. 



THE INQUEST. 

Host Hopcraft was proud of his inn, and 
above all things proud of that sign which creaked 
80 dolefully upon windy nights. He had spent 
// hard cash over the painting of that Red Lion, and 

regularly every morning had a good look at it 
from his bed-room window while dressing. No 
doubt it was an artistic lion, but there certainly 
was a very sinister look about its eyes, and as to 
its mane, there could not be a doubt but that the 
full-bottomed wig of the Duke of Marlborough, 
at Edgeton, had formed its model; while by 
what authority the painter had bestowed such a 
tremendous reservoir of hair upon the tip of the 
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S-sbaped tail, Du Chaillu or Jules Gerard only 
know ; and probably it was tbe custom of red 
lions, when chez eiur, to browze upon horse- 
cbesnut trees growing of a dwarf size beneath 
their noses, — at all events that appeared to be 
the idea of the artist. 

Host Hopcraft had been troubled in his rest : 
he had been anxious respecting the event 
about to come off at his house ; but that would 
not have kept him awake ; he could have slept if 
Mrs. Hostess would have allowed him, but she, 
poor woman, had been perfectly hysterical all 
through the night, passing from one fit into 
another, *' as fast as wax, sir," as Mr. Hopcraft 
not very lucidly explained to a neighbour. Mrs. 
H. had been listening open-mouthed to the 
various recitals of the horrors of the past day, and 
being rather softer than the soft sex in general, 
what s&e had heard preyed so upon her spirits, 
that she found herself under the necessity of 
preying upon her husband's, especially the one 
in the dumpy stone cask, the one with gilded 
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imitation hoops, and the gorgeous golden bunch 
of grapes above the label " Brandy," so that what 
with the brandy she had taken herself, and the 
frequent doses administered to her for her hyste- 
rical fits, she became worse and worse, and at last 
arrived at the pitch described by her husband, 
who, in despair, finally rose about five o*clock 
to rest himself, and prepare for his busy day. 

The Lion was all astir that morning, for the 
coroner was coming at twelve. By nine o'clock, 
Mr. Childe met the principal doctor from Edge- 
ton, and they were a long time together in the 
coach-house, where lay the remains of Sampson 
Elton, and where they had lain since they were 
found, with the light from the glass tiles plajdng 
in a ghastly way upon the hideous shape covered 
with a cloth, while for hours there had continued 
a gentle « drip, drip, drip," at' slow intervals. tiU 
a pool of water was formed upon the darkened 
brick floor. 

The doctors' examination concluded, they re- 
tired to Mr. Childe's residence, chatting very 

B 2 
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coolly and pleasantly upon indifferent topics, and 
totally regardless of the horrified looks so freely 
bestowed by those who had seen them enter and 
leave the Bed Lion coach-house. Host Hop- 
• craft was, in spite of his restless night, as busy 
as could be, the club-room tables received an 
extra rub, another dust of sand was thrown upon 
the floor, and the open windows admitted a fresh 
cool breeze that seemed to battle with the stale 
reek which will hang in the atmosphere of the 
public rooms of inns ; chairs were ranged, down 
the sides of the long table ; and Hopcraft had 
been in more than once to see if all was square, 
each time giving something a rub with that very 
short apron affected by publicans, so that he took 
advantage of his wife's absence, and had on three 
clean ones in the interval between breakfast and 
the coroner's arrival. 

Very soon a knot of people collected in the 
ymiy for there was not an inquest in Waveley 
every day, while such an inquest was not often 
held anywhere. Then two knots of people 
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stationed themselves in the front of the house, — 
one where the bar-window stood open, and the 
other by the closed sash of the large club-room; 
and busy were both parties discussing the pros 
and cons of the affair. It was plain enough to any 
passer-by that something very important was 
about to take place; the bar was full, and at 
length Mrs. Hopcraft, who had revived wonder- 
fully since the administration of two brandied 
cups of tea, was there in her best cap, and doing 
quite a brisk trade in "fours of gin, cold; " and 
though so early, several of the visitors had 
started pipes, which seemed to be great aids to 
a sage consideration of the event. 

" Here's Mr. Eaynard," said the landlord, as 
the police-car turned into the yard. 

" No it isn't," said Jukes, the barber, who sat 
by the open window; " it's a sergeant or an in- 
spector, and who's that he's got there ? 'taint the 
prisoner." 

The heads which had been craned towards the 
open window, in the expectation of seeing Frank 
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Henderson, reached still farther, but were rather 
puzzled by the result. 

"Why, it's Bill Graves," said the butcher. 

" What, 's he in it too ? " said Teedate, " or 
what's he been up to ? " 

"Poaching; the old game, safe," said Jukes* 
"Can'^t keep his fingers out of it long. That's 
where he'd got to, then. Wife kept it dark. 
Can't leave the fezzans alone.*' 

*'0r them keepers won't let him," said the 
butcher^ who had no faith in game, whose sale 
interfered somewhat with his trade. 

" But who's that long-nosed chap in the black 
coat, him that's getting out of the cart, now," 
said Teedate. 

" Coroner," suggested a voice ; but that was 
directly negatived, as the coroner was known to 
be an old man, while the person in question 
was only thirty or so. 

Further surmises were cut short by the 
entrance of the three late occupiers of the cart. 
" Morning, gentlemen," said the inspector. "No 
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complaint about late jurymen this time^ I see. 
We shall have Mr. Raynard here directly : he has 
Mr. Henderson with him, and some of your gentle- 
men. There's your lawyer, I think, for one." 

" Ah ! little hook-nosed man," said the butcher. 

The inspector nodded. 

" That's him : Mr. Deedes ; regular trump," 
said Twist, the baker, who was in a curious 
state of perturbation concerning the bill which 
he had given to Sampson, and never paid ofiF 
more than the interest. 

" Ah, they were all night at the Chequers, and 
I saw them busy enough cutting about this 
morning. Eum job this, gentlemen, isn't it? 
Well, I'll say stout, I think,'' he continued to his 
companion in black, — not Bill Graves, — who had 
shrunk into a corner to be as much out of sight 
as possible. *5 Well, I'll say stout," he continued 
to his companion, who was proposing a beverage. 
" Queer affair, gentlemen." 

"Yes; 'tis indeed," said the Waveleyites in 
chorus. 
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** I hope you'll give the Waveley men a word 
of praise for their punctuality, Mr. Curtmain/* 
said tlie inspector to the man in black, who was 
dividiog his time between taking snufif, and 
making exceedingly sharp spikes at both ends of 
two or three half-used lead pencils* 

The man in black put some more snuff in his 
long nose, nodded, and then shook his head in 
his frayed and not over clean shirt-collar. 

" Connected with the paper, sir ? " said the 
grocer. 

The man in black nodded again, and restrained 
himself by an effort from taking down the grocer s 
remarks in the note-book before him; and though 
he spoke but little, every word, every movement 
seemed to be eagerly attended to, while, except- 
ing when imbibing his stout, he kept a pencil 
across his mouth like a bit, as though he re- 
quired curbing. 

A temporary excitement was now caused by 
the driving through of a fly from Edgeton, 
wherein was caught a ghmpse of Frank Hen- 
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derson, the Rector, and Squire Vaughan; Mr. 
Raynard riding on the box; but after a while 
the fly returned, when Frank and the lawyer were 
shown into a private room, while the Super- 
intendent entered the bar, nodded to his next 
in rank, said a word in his ear which sent 
him to the landing of the staircase, where he 
stopped about as if there by chance, but of 
course not to watch Frank's room. 

The Superintendent seemed to have taken all 
the gloss off his deputy the moment he entered, 
and gave a general salute to the company. He 
had a little private conversation with Bill 
Graves, then under the eye of Job Gauntlet, 
who was not watching him, but merely happened 
to be outside the bar window with his eyes 
shut to Bill, like a watching dog, except at such 
times as the poacher happened to move, when first 
one optic and then the other^ marked him keenly. 
Then Mr. Raynard had another glance round 
the place ; declined to take anything ; settled his 
chin in his stock; put his face in the most 
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official plaits, and stood at " attention '' in the 
club-room ; where, as it was just upon twelve, he 
called over the names of his jurymen, for the 
coroner might be there at any time. 

A little before the clock struck^ there was way 
made by the crowd around for the Bector, who 
led in Mrs. Elton and Madeline. Then came the 
Yaughans, father and son, and the doctors; when, 
looking upon Mrs. Elton in the light of a witness, 
Mr. Baynard asked her to withdraw, which she 
did with Madeline, who, closely veiled, seemed to 
set agitation at defiance. 

There was now a temporary cessation of Host 
Hopcraft's trade, caused by the increasing in- 
terest, and the drawing up of a fly with the 
coroner ; the bar was vacated; and the Waveley 
people filled up every available space^ even to 
the blocking up of the window. 

Frank sat there, looking very pale and stern, 
but apparently oblivious of the curious looks 
directed at him ; in fact, his appearance justified 
the remark made by a by-stander that he did not 
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look a " mossel like a murderer, if looks formed 
any criterion." The coroner then broke the 
silence, by again calling over the names of the 
jury, who answered to a man ; and after the cus- 
tomary preliminaries they were sent forth to 
view the body, the coroner and the doctors re- 
taining their seats, and discussing the affair in a 
low tone of voice. 

After a short interval the jury came straggling 
back, bringing with them a very strong suspicion 
of visits to the bar and small glasses of brandy. 

Then one by one the witnesses were examined, 
Mr. Deedes taking notes, and watching the case 
on behalf of Frank Henderson. Mrs. Elton, 
sobbing, told of the disappearance ; Mr. Ea^-nard 
and Gauntlet both narrated the discovery, the 
former laying some stress upon Frank^s appa- 
rent unwillingness to have the mill-]:iole searched, 
and also upon the fact of his hurr}'ing into the 
cottage just as the body was found. There was 
no doubt as to the body being that of Sampson, 
for it was identified by the dress, watch, chain. 
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and seals, and his bunch of keys; while in the 
breast-pocket, on the right side, was the little 
slate he carried, with his name cut in the wooden 
frame ; but the note-case was gone from the 
left breast-pocket. 

Then William Graves was called up look- 
ing the image of misery, and as he came to 
the foot of the table, Frank leaned forward and 
watched him eagerly ; when Bill, on catching his 
6ye, gave him his customary salute by the pulling 
of his forelock. 

Bill delivered himself very reluctantly of all he 
knew, but he knew a great deal. He had been 
away since the night of the murder, but it was 
because of some fezzans he took that night. He 
met Master Frank, but made off directly, because 
he didn't want to see him at one o'clock in the 
morning, for Master Frank had alius been a good 
friend to him, and wanted him not to poach ; but 
couldn^t get a living without, so he was obliged 
to. Sure Master Frank hadn't nothing to do 
with it, for he saw a man afore, while he was on 
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the look out ; for it was a stormy night, and he 
knowed as the keepers wouldnH hear a gun. 
This here man kept coming out of the copse, 
and began somewhere about twelve o'clock, and 
he kep going up towards the cottage and coming 
back, as he thought, because of the light as was 
there, but at last he went into the copse again, 
and came out carrying something on his back- 
something heavy ; but it was so dark, he couldn't 
see what it was, except that it was something 
like a sack, and the man went on with it to the 
mill gate, when he supposed as it was some one 
going to the mill, where p'raps they were grind- 
ing all night, on account of plenty of water, and 
it wasn't his business, so he was going off, when 
he'd waited a bit ; but he first of all met the man 
again, and then it was as he met Master Frank, 
directly after ; but as he said afore, he wouldn't 
stop, but made off to where he'd got his bag of 
fezzans — four on 'em — and as he went up the 
road he found this. 

The whole of Bill Graves' evidence was given 
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with great reluctance, and embraced the above 

with much more ; but it was only drawn from him 

by sundry threats of committal for contempt, held 

out by the coroner. 

" And as he went up the road he found f&w," 

and "this," laid on the table by Mr. Raynard, 

proved to be a white handkerchief, terribly 
stained with blood and dirt, one which Bill had 

carried in his pocket till hunted out and taken by 
one of Mr. Ilaynard*s men, miles away from home. 
The handkerchief was passed round amongst 
the jurymen, and looked as though it had been 
used to wipe blood-smeared hands ; and the case 
now wore a greatly increased interest ; and even 
though Frank had been met by Graves, the latter 
swore to having seen a man carrying a burden, 
which now he considered might have been the body 
of Sampson Elton; but Mr. Raynard drew atten- 
tion to the fact of the handkerchief being marked, 
when a thrill of horror ran through all present, for 
the foreman read aloud from the corner, — 

"F. Henderson, 12." 
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A cold sweat broke out upon Frank's brow, as 
he leaned forward and recognised one of his own 
handkerchiefs ; while from the door his mother 
rushed forward, crying : — 

"Yes, yes; Mr. Elton had it that morning; 
for I would not let him use a silk one, because 
of his cold." 

Frank sank back in his chair with a sigh of 
relief; but directly after turned fiercely round, 
for a dissatisfied murmur ran through the place, 
while, with a loud shriek, Mrs. Elton fainted 
away, and was carried out of the room. 

The evidence then continued, for Mr. Eavnard 
had most thoroughly prepared his case. The 
farmer was brought forward who had paid the 
deceased some five hundred pounds, which he 
saw him place in his pocket-book, and then 
button up; the ostler proved taking the horse 
and chaise when deceased returned from Edge- 
ton ; Hopcraft stated what time he had left the 
inn. Then it was proved that deceased had 
lived upon very bad terms with his step-son; 
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and more than one witness could speak of threats 
passing on either side, while one spoke of what 
he had heard Mr. Childe say. 

This led to Mr. Childe being sworn, and 
having bit by bit drawn out of him Sampson's 
remarks about Frank's trying to kill him on the 
morning of the accident; and that he had accused 
his step-son of loosening the boards so that the 
corn fell. 

" But," said Mr. Childe, scowling at the wit- 
ness who had repeated his words, "those were 
only remarks without meaning made by a notori- 
ously ill-tempered man." 

They might be so ; but still they came now at 
an ill-omened time, and made their way into the 
coroner's depositions. 

As for Frank, he sat gazing at Bill Graves, try- 
ing to be certain of his identity with' the man 
whom he had so often seen about the place ; and 
at last, dwelling upon the time of his encoim- 
ter by the river-side, he was fain to confess that 
if it had been the poacher, he must have recog- 
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nised him, and then his heart sank, for he felt 
that the poor fellow had spoken the truth, and 
that the mystery was as great as ever. But now 
his attention was called to the medical men, who 
gave evidence respecting the post mortem exami- 
nation. There was not a doubt but that death 
had taken place some time before the body had 
been cast into the water, for deceased had not 
been drowned. One side of the skull had been 
beaten in by a blunt instrument, apparently, 
during life, and not by any contact with the mill- 
wheel, whose injuries were of a very different 
character. 

Mr. Childe would have gone on at great length 
about abrasions, fractures, and splinters in the 
cerebrum, and had to be stopped twice to enable 
the coroner to get down his depositions ; and when 
that gentleman considered that he had sufficient 
evidence, the medical testimony was stayed. 
Then an adjournment took plac^ for refreshment, 
as it was getting late in the afternoon ; but at 
last all were reseated, and the representative of 

TOL. m. c 
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the Grown summed up at great length, and ended 
by placing as nearly as he could the verdict in 
the foreman's mouth, when the Jury declared to 
a man that they were all agreed ; and the result 
of the Bed Lion inquest was, that a verdict 
of " Wilful murder ** was returned against Frank 
Henderson* 



CHAPTEE II. 

IN THE DARK. 

The foreman broke down as he gave in the 
verdict, for he had known Frank from a child ; 
and afterwards, as he went out, he said to one of 
his neighbours,— 

"Poor lad! poor lad! Didn't I thrash him 
and young Vaughan for getting into my orchard? 
And now Fve sent him to the gallows, for I 
know that verdict must do it." 

» 

There was a dull, buzzing conversation carried 
on in the club-room as Frank, followed by his 
friends, left to go into another part of the house — 
Frank nodding haughtily to some communication 
made by Mr. Baynard ; while Madeline, throw- 
ing up her veil that she might see him better, 
walked proudly and defiantly by her betrothed's 
side. 

2 
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Then followed a sad hour in the upper room, 
where the superintendent had the delicacy to 
leave them awhile, but not unwatched ; though it 
must be said that he filled up the interval very 
agreeably by dining. But now it was that Frank's 
sternness gave way : he could have borne with 
coldness or neglect; his pride would have sus- 
tained him had his friends now believed him 
guilty; but the genuine sympathy, the genial 
faces round, and Madeline proudly and defiantly 
clinging to him, were too much ; and for a time 
there was a battle between Frank's manhood and 
human weakness. 

"' Cheer up, lad ! '' said the Squire at last ; *' we 
don't believe it, at all events. They've made it 
look black enough ; and upon my"^ soul I can't 
seem to get to the bottom. It was that cursed 
rag that did the business. There, I can't help 
getting hot about it!" he exclaimed, jumping up, 
and striding about the room. " It's a shame, I 
know, to speak ill of those who are gone; but 
that fellow always was a curse to the village, 
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begging your pardon, Mrs. Elton, for saying so. 
Now, my lass," he continued, turning to Made- 
line, " what do you think of it ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Vaughan," cried Madeline, pitifully, 
*' I cannot think. I have thought till my mind 
seems a blank." 

" Have patience," said the Eector, soothingly ; 
" wait, and hope on. It seems a mystery now, 
but truth will prevail. But we must not worry 
Frank with useless lamentations, but do all that 
we can to cheer him. Don't be down-hearted, 
my boy ; for, as to public opinion, look upon it 
as light as a feather, one to be blown about by 
any wind that may prevail for the moment." 

Further conversation was arrested by the 
arrival of a note &om Mr. Deedes, urging the 
necessity of another consultation; when, Mr. 
Baynard according further grace, a reply was 
sent to the solicitor, and then the Squire, with 
many a promise. to see all set right yet, took his 
departure. 

It was a sad afternoon, and Madeline was 
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sorely tried in her unavailing e£forts to stay the 
stream of lamentation flowing from Mrs. Elton, 
whose sorrow knew no bounds, and whose weak, 
querulous complainings were ever heard. At 
last, in sheer despair, Frank prevailed upon her 
to g9 ; and giving her into the hands of Mary, 
they departed to the now wretched home. 

As to Frank being guilty, such a thought 
hardly crossed the minds of either of his friends. 
The affair was most horrible, whatever might 
have been the character of Sampson Elton ; and 
they supposed that those who had investigated 
the matter considered they had performed their 
duty ; but still, it was frightful that an innocent 
person should bear such a stain upon his charac- 
ter. Leaving Frank in his trouble was far from 
the Hector's thoughts, for he already looked 
upon him as his son; and the door had no 
sooner closed behind the retreating couple, than, 
leaping up, he began pacing the room and rub- 
bing his ear, muttering upbraidings upon his 
want of forethought. 
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** We had no business to let them go, Maddy ! " 
he exclaimed. "What in the world will that 
poor creature do ? Why, she'll go mad. Put on 
your things, and let's follow. You must stay with 
the widow, and try to comfort her, and I will 
come back and stay to the last with Frank." 

** To the last, papa ? *' stammered Madeline. 

" Yes, yes, child ; I mean as long as theyll let 
me. We must not forsake friends in distress." 

And then there was a parting, such as it would 
be unwise to attempt to pourtray ; and soon after 
a gaping crowd parted right and left, to allow a 
fly, containing Frank Henderson and Mr. Super- 
intendent Baynard, to pass through on its way to 
Edge ton, while Madeline Glebeley was ming- 
ling her tears with those of Mrs. Elton at the 
Cottage. 

It had been somewhat of a battle with self 
before the Bector had quite reconciled himself to 
Madeline's engagement. He had no fault to 
find with Frank as a suitor, but he was loth to 
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think of the coming day, when the abundance of 
his cliild's love should be transferred to another, 
and she would leave him. The idea shot a pang 
through his heart, and the thoughts of other 
days came crowding back, but only to turn the 
current into one of blame for his selfishness. He 
recalled his own brief span of married happiness, 
which came back fresh and green as ever ; and 
then he thought why should he stand in his 
child's light, shading from her the warm glow of 
a pure and happy love. But, once the struggle 
over, self beaten down, and the thought thoroughly 
established that all was for his child^s future 
happiness — once this thoroughly fixed in his 
mind, and he became the strongest and most 
self-denying of partisans. He might have wished 
that his daughter had looked higher in life, yet 
he could not but admire the openness and manly 
character of his ward, when he would say, " What 
matters so that she is happy ! " His consent 
once given, he looked upon the engagement as 
something holy, and Frank was more than ever 
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taken to his large heart as a son ; so that, horror- 
stricken as he was at the magnitude of the crime 
laid to the young man's charge, he was one of 
the first to run to him, and against all comers 
stoutly vindicate his innocence. He felt in his 
heart that the accusation was groundless, while 
on the following Sunday he quite shocked the 
ideas of the Reverend Augustus Newman, by what 
that gentleman considered as his breach of church 
decorum in taking the matter into the pulpit, and 
there preaching a most eloquent sermon upon the 
words, " Judge not, that ye be not judged ; " where- 
in he set forth how liable we all were to err^ and 
how in so awful a charge it were wise to ponder 
before being ready to condemn. 

But then the case was different in the village, 
where people sighed and shook their heads mourn- 
fully, and then talked of the fearful depravity of 
human nature. The coroner and twelve jury- 
men had brought in a verdict of wilful murder ; 
and what more would you have ? If they were 
not right, who was ? Frank Henderson might 
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say he was innocent, and the parson was too kind- 
hearted not to take his part; hut then, what was 
one young man's assertion, when found out in a 
horrible crime, compared to the words of twelve 
men sworn to tell the truth, so help them God. 
There was only one thing apparently in his favour, 
and that was, that no money had been found. 

Mrs. Blpveel gave her opinion to Mrs. Tee- 
date at the shop : she had always felt sure that 
when a miller's son, " No better than ourselves, 
lor bless you ! went about apeing the gentleman, 
dining at the Hall, going to college, and then 
walking out with the parson's daughter, the 
money must come from somewhere. And as I 
said to Mary Elton, when things didn't turn out so 
pleasant as they might have done, and when that 
brute Elton — and may I be forgiven for speaking 
so about them as is dead and gone — when he 
says he*d rather have his house to himself — ^I 
says to Mary Elton, than whom a better woman 
usen*t to be — * mark my words, Mary,' I says, 
•pride will have a fall!' not as I wish them 
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any harm — but a sad fall it has been. But, I 
really have no patience with Mary, for she is as 
proud of her boy now, as she was years ago, be- 
fore her first husband died, and the child was quite 
young ; and I told her then, when she was clack- 
ing, and clucking, and boasting about, that she was 
just like an old Dorking hen in a farmyard." 

Popular feeling at Waveley was decidedly 
against Frank. The people of a country village 
do not like to see one whom they consider to 
belong to their rank rise from among them to a 
slightly higher station. Old Mr. Henderson — 
churchwarden Henderson — had been a wealthy 
man ; but then he was not a gentleman, and was 
always ready to take anybody's grist just as 
another miller would, though he certainly had 
a farm too ; but as for his son Frank, they nearly 
all joined in considering him an upstart. For 
they were great lovers of thdr own mediocrity, 
were the Waveley people; and as they would 
condemn one who rose, so would they join with 
the same gusto in depreciating the unfortunate 
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who sank a few degrees in their estimation. 
Towards the latter, however, there was some 
slight forbearance — a more tolerant spirit dis- 
played from the room for patronage, and a show 
of petty tyranny in all future transactions. In 
fact, it is a poetic licence to assume that a 
country village is all peace and contentment; for, 
on a small scale of its own, it has all the good 
and evil of its larger brethren, the towns and 
cities. 

Frank's troubles were pretty fully discussed; 
and as people were, as a whole, most ignorant 
of his means, it was decided that the want of 
money urged him to the perpetration of the 
crime. Few were the friends he found in these 
days of his misfortune ; but he was too busy to 
heed this much. It was sufficient for him that 
he had friends — ^friends of the truest. "Why even 
Timothy Boreham soundly thrashed two boys 
for calling him a murderer. But Frank's chief 
consolation was derived from the knowledge that, 
in the eyes of Madeline he was the same as ever. 
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But now there was a battle to be fought — a battle 
for life ; and consultation after consultation was 
held in Mr. Baynard's room at Edgeton. In one 
interview with his friends and adviser, Mr. 
Deedes alluded to the hearing now to take place 
before the Edgeton magistrates on the following 
day, and had spoken of the necessity for securing 
the services of a celebrated counsel famous for 
his ability in crimmal cases. 

''The case must come on at the assizes, you 
see," said Mr. Deedes ; " and now that the affair 
has assumed such a serious aspect, we must be 
upon our guard. To-morrow's business will be 
merely formal." 

" But can't it be settled to-morrow ? " said Mr. 
Glebeley ; " they must dismiss the case.*' 

Mr. Deedes raised his eyebrows, pursed up his 
lips, and looked very hard at Frank. 

" Mr. Deedes is not so hopeful, you see, sir,'' 
said Frank, with a melancholy smile. 

" Indeed," said the Bector ; " and why not ? " 

** Why,'' said Mr. Deedes, " the matter stands 
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thus : I am only a plain coantry attorney ; and 
in my old-fashioned way, I think that nothing 
can be better than full confidence between legal 
adviser and client, on both sides, mind you, with 
full candour of speech. Now, acting upon this, 
gentlemen, I take up my duty ; and that is, to 
tell you that we must be well upon our guard. 
The case must come on at the assizes, which, 
fortunately, are in about three weeks' time. But, 
as you see, there is no time to be lost ; and, with 
your permission, I don't think we can do better 
than retain Mr. Branestrong. He was down 
here last session, and got those three fellows off 
in the great burglary case." 

But the Eector could not comfortably fall in 
with these arrangements ; and, but for the confi- 
dence he had in the reputation of Mr. Deedes 
having been worthily earned, he would have 
most strongly opposed several of the prelimi- 
naries. 

'* But," said he, " what occasion can there be 
for an innocent man to be defended by a bar- 
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rister whose name is always associated with 
those of oar deepest-dyed criminals ? It seems 
to me enough to give the jurymen wrong ideas 
at the very outset of the trial. Why not let him 
trust in the integrity of his heart, and boldly 
defend his own cause ? " 

Mr. Deedes smiled benevolently, and took 
snuff — all the while shaking his head. 

" Now, my dear sir," he said, " let us suppose 
a case. God forbid such a thing; but let us 
imagine you stretched upon a sick bed, and that 
friend Childe had been called in to attend you. 
What would you say, now, if, at some particular 
juncture, he should express a desire to have the 
aid of some crack London physician or surgeon 
who was famed for his skill in cutting and 
carving, and all that sort of thing, that your 
case did not require, though he was an excellent 
man in other respects. What would you say, 
now, eh? Gome, now, old friend of five-and- 
twenty years* standing. Til tell you : you would 
say nothing ; but let him use his own judgment. 
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Each man to his trade. We three — erector, doc- 
tor, and lawyer, have had a good many dealings 
together in a quarter of a century. You can 
trust me, Gleheley, I think, to know what is 
hest here; and if legal assistance can help 
Frank in this great trouble, it shall be searched 
to its deepest depths but what he shall be 
free." 

Frank stretched out his hand to Mr. Deedes, 
and the grasp was warmly returned. 

" Forgive me, Deedes," said the Rector, taking 
the hand which Frank set at liberty ; " I have no 
doubt but that you are right. I am no man of 
the world, and I know that you often smile at 
my weakness." 

"Ay," said Mr. Deedes, " I do, Glebeley; and, 
what is more, envy you. But now," said he- 
taking a huge pinch — "business, business. I 
shall retain Mr.-Branestrong, and consult him as 
to the future proceedings. Keep a good heart, 
Frank, and all will be right yet. We shall 
be over with you again by to-morrow at ten. 
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at least I shall meet you both here, Mr. 
Glebeley, for Vm not sure about what time I 
can start." 

As soon as the lawyer reached home he learned 
that the Squire had been four times to see him, 
and almost before the door was closed that 
worthy came puffing up again. 

" Never come to see you, Deedes, but you're 
out, or engaged. No matter what it is," said the 
old gentleman, irritably; "just the same if I 
want to put five pounds in your pocket, there's 
no getting at you." 

"You'll have to keep a household lawyer,'' 
said Mr. Deedes, drily, " and then you'll have 
one always on the spot." 

"Ah! I dare say; costs me enough for law 
now, without indulging in it to that extent," said 
the Squire. 

" Well, what is it ? " said Mr. Deedes, who did 
not seem to think that the business would be of 
much importance. 

" Oh ! Ah ! to be sure," said the old gentle- 

ToL. in. i> 
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man. "Bad case, this, Deedes; d d bad, 

ain't it, now ? " 

Mr. Deedes nodded. 

" Who could have done it, eh ? " 

" Impossible to say," said the lawyer. 

*• Of course, Frank didn't," said the Squire ; 
"though, between ourselves, if he had about 
three parts killed old Elton, it would have 
been no more than he deserved. But I can't 
make it out, anyhow. I sat up last night, and 
smoked, I should think, twenty pipes; but I'm 
as far off as ever." 

" Gome, now," said Mr. Deedes, " you did not 
come to tell me that; come to the point, now, 
at once, there's a good fellow, and then go ; for 
every moment is precious to me now. Come, 
what is it ? " 

" Hum 1 " said the Squire, smoothing down 
his short hair, and puffing out his cheeks; 
" that's short, anyhow ; but I suppose I am not 
to be offended." . 

" No, of course not," said the other ; " you've 
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too much good sense, when that young fellow's 
life is in danger.'* 

" To be sure — to be sure," said the Squire, 
beaming again ; " that's what I came about. 
Now, look here, Deedes : he's in a precious 
hobble, and it will take all the dodging and 
devilry of your rascally trade to get him off; so, 
look here — don't you spare for money. If it 
wants fifty pound, there it is; if it wants a 
hundred, there it is ; if it wants five hundred, 
there it is ; and I'm good for a thousand to see 
him come off all right, now ; so mind that. Now, 
look here — don't spare for money. Get half-a- 
dozen of those counsel chaps; good stiff ones, 
who'll make a witness say just what they like — 
the best there are in London, and good luck 
to you." 

Mr. Deedes smiled ; ran to the sideboard, and 
got out the sherry ; rang for glasses ; poured out 
a couple of bumpers ; and after forcing one down 
the Squire, as though he were a naughty boy 
refusing his medicine, he shook hands with him 

» 2 
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to the door, and so shook him off; when he 
partook of a hasty dinner, and then hurried into 
his office, where the shaded lamp might have 
been seen burning far into the night, and further 
still into the morning. For Mr. Deedes had 
entered heart and soul into the case in hand, 
and pondered long upon the matter. 

Looking at the case in all its bearings the 
same result would come forth — ^that Sampson 
had been murdered, by some one familiar with 
the place, and ^evidently for his money; and 
then came that oft-recurring question : Who did 
it ? But for the way in which the body was 
disposed of, the probability would have been 
that the miller had been tracked by some one 
from Edgeton Market ; but then a stranger from 
Edgeton Market would have known nothing of 
the key. Bill Graves had evidently spoken the 
truth; and though suspicion might at first have 
attached to him, his was apparently not the 
hand which took Elton's life ; while the fact of 
the man bearing the sack — a man seen by Frank 
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that night, as on many previous occasions — 
plainly enough showed them where they should 
look; but then, who was the man? and from 
whence did he come ? Questions these that 
the murdered man could alone have answered. 
Frank was imdoubtedly clear ; but then, in the 
endeavour to prove an alibi by means of his 
mother, Sampson's words would tell against 
him — that they wanted him dead. So that the 
matter appeared more and more complicated; 
while, unless the mystery were solved, it seemed 
that the happiness of two families and Frank's 
life were at stake. 



CHAPTER III, 

IN THE HORROR OF THICK DARKNESS. 

A STRANGER entering Edgeton upon a market- 
day would be tempted to consider it a bustling 
place, for there would probably be an abundance 
of business : farmers chatting, comparing, tasting, 
and wasting samples^ to the great delectation of 
the neighbouring pigeons, whose crops were tight 
with grain ; farmers bargaining or settling up old 
affairs; farmers' wives, basket on arm full of butter 
and eggs; real farmers' wives, stylishly dressed 
and great in ostrich feathers and bad taste, but 
yet able and willing to carry the basket them- 
selves and to sell out, the money taken being their 
money, and not the master's — ^ladies who had not 
yet by the march of civilisation arrived at " above 
that sort of thing," — ^for Edgeton was far behind 
its neighbours, and had only just been taken up 
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by the railway. It might have been on the main 
line of the Ploughshare, Bamsford, and Cold 
Northern Eailway yesfrs upon years before, but 
there was an outcry raised that the trade of the 
town would be destroyed, and it was supposed 
that in future every one who wanted an ounce of 
tea or half-a-quartern loaf, would go thirty-six 
miles round by rail to Eamsford, the county town, 
while farmers would be able to have their cattle and 
grain transported easily, to London; consequently 
the tradespeople and farmers took the side of two 
or three of the county magistrates, who found 
that it would cut up their grounds; besides 
which, as already planned, the engines would 
have gone panting and snorting right through 
St. Wildred's park, whereupon Lord Furrowdell 
(Baron Ploughshare and Viscount Wooltod of 
Ramsford) called upon the old Admiral, Sir 
Peter Beserve, when these magnates took their 
keepers into the conference, and were given to 
understand that if the railway came ''that a way, 
theer wouldn't be a head o' game left, nayther 
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burgess wisdom. The consequence was that even 
after the Podley, Edgeton, and Bilborough loop 
line came into work, Edgeton retained much 
of its quaintness, as shown to a stranger at every 
turn. 

But Edgeton was an important place in its 
way^ for in addition to its barracks and grammar 
school, it boasted of its county petty sessions, 
presided over by the county magistrates, and 
also of its borough petty sessions, where sat in 
judicial state the mayor and aldermen; these 
important sittings, mostly in the first instance 
for the treatment of poachers, and in the latter 
for the patching up of town squabbles, being held 
in the dingy little dark, grimy, cobwebby town- 
hall, a place only fit for turning into a thrashing- 
floor; while your modern farmer, relying upon 
steam, would have scorned it for even that pur- 
pose, and probably even have looked down upon 
it for a bam. 

It was upon the third day after the inquest 
that Frank Henderson appeared before a full 
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bench of magistrates, all, from the chairman to 
the newest elect, striving to look very important, 
but fain at every few minutes to refer to the 
solicitor, who acted as clerk, for instructions as 
to what they should do next, this not being any- 
thing connected with hares, snares, or preserves. 
The little hall was crammed to excess, while 
numbers were compelled to wander about out- 
side, and catch the scraps of news that came 
slowly filtering down the dark stairway as wit- 
ness after witness was examined. There was 
nothing fresh adduced: the depositions were 

taken, and, as Mr. Beedes had said, it was merely 
a formal affair, and terminated by Frank being 

committed for trial at the Eamsford Assize, 

which would be held in three weeks from that 

time. 

Mr. Deedes applied for bail to be accepted, 

but the charge was of too grave a nature, and 

in spite of ^the position in life of those who 

offered themselves, the application was refused ; 

so, after being accompanied once more to the 
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station where he would have to stay till the fol- 
lowing day, Frank Henderson rested again within 
the walls of his cell, for he had sunk, thoroughly 
exhausted, upon the mattress and rugs which 
Mr. Baynard had brought him, but refusing the 
refreshments placed at his side. 

It had been a hard and a bitter day : he had 
found that his most solemn asseverations of 
innocence produced no further effect than a hint 
from his solicitor to be silent; he had again 
listened with*chilling blood to the chain of evi- 
dence which the Superintendent had slowly drawn 
out link by link, each portion fitting as it were 
exactly into its place, and all apparently powerful 
to fetter his limbs and prevent escape; so that at 
last, bewildered, heartsick, and brainworn, the 
poor fellow began to ask himself whether, under 
the influence of some fearful nightmare, he really 
had not been guilty of the dread crime; and 
more than once he found himself wiping his 
brow, and then looking at the handkerchief to 
see whether it bore the murderous stain. Once 
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he rested his forehead upon his hand till it felt 
wet, and he could not help shuddering as he 
gazed at the palm ; but it was only wet with the 
drops of anguish wrung from his tortured spirit, 
and he gave a sigh of relief as he closed his 
eyes. He had need of all his firmness to keep 
up a show of manhood in the court. Every 
whisper made him wince ; and again and again 
the blood mantled in his face beneath the con- 
stant stare to which he was subjected. With 
a naturally nervous temperament, rather over- 

s 

wrought by study, his excitement grew at times 
80 intense, that, like the tortured ones of old, he ^ 
could freely have confessed that he was guilty ; 
while anon the blood would rush to his heart, 
and a cold sweat break out upon his forehead, 
when he could feel that he was deadly pale. 

But now the excitement of the day was over, 

and he was alone — alone with his thoughts. 

The Eector had been the last to take his leave, 

assuring him again and again of his full belief 

and certainty of everything yet coming right. 
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But Frank gould make no reply: he felt as 
if he were choking, and everything around him 
seemed to swim and look misty; and then 
he heard the locks turn, and knew that he was 
once more alone and a prisoner. 

Alone — what he had prayed to he for hours 
past ; and now, falling upon his knees beside his 
mattress, he burst into a passion of tears — bitter, 
hot, blinding tears, every one a drop of anguish 
torn from his heaving breast; — blinding, salt 
tears — every one seeming to bear with it a past 
hope or joy, as it trickled between his fingers 
and fell upon the stony floor. Alone — without 
any to see the despair which had taken hold 
upon him, shading him with its dark wings, and 
shutting out the bright rays of hope, as it whis- 
pered only of the darkened future. 

It appeared as though he had lived his life, for 
he was now a prisoner — almost a branded felon 
— ^a murderer ; and there could be no future 
prospect. A horrible dread, which he could not 
overcome, seemed crushing out the elasticity of 
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his nature ; and at last he groaned, and tried to 
pray, that this might be his last hour. He said 
to himself, " It is enough ! " and then, with wild 
and distorted features, he gazed around him, 
peering into the gloomy comers of his cell, 
looking stealthily at the bars — 

"Is it hard to die?" he muttered, with 
parched white lips and dilated eye ; and then he 
shuddered, for he knew that he would die a mur- 
derer — a self-murderer — and bearing as well the 
fearful blot which already clung to him, blurring 
and blinding him with its foul stain, so that his 
mental vision was wild and indistinct, and reason 
tottering upon its throne. 

" Is it hard to die ? " muttered Frank, as he 
again gazed at the bars, and then covered his face 
with his hands, shuddering. 

" Anything I can do for you ? " said a voice 
outside the cell. " Only too glad, Mr. Hender- 
son. Must do duty, but hope we are not without 
feeling." 

The calm and measured tones of the Superin- 
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tendent served to recall Frank to himself. He 
thanked him, and sat down again upon his mat- 
tress, when peace came at last to his troubled 
spirit, and he was able to reflect quietly upon the 
events of the past fortnight. All appeared to 
have occurred far back in the past; even the 
events of the day seemed dim and distant. He 
thought of Madeline, and whether she might not 
in time believe him to be guilty ; but he drove 
the thought away as being too hideous to harbour 
for a moment; he thought of the coming trial 
and its prospects ; of how to meet and compass 
the damning evidence — evidence which now 
clung to him and bore him down, and wherein 
words that before seemed of not the slightest im- 
port, — ^words idly spoken, or in the heat of 
anger, now became mighty in their weight, and 
enough to sink his life bark. He thought of 
Elton and his fearful end ; and then he shud- 
dered as the fancy crossed^ his mind that the 
deed might have been done by another, and the 
suspicion thrown upon him to remove him out of 
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the way. He shuddered again, and a cold sweat 
broke out upon his face. Who could be the 
gainer by his absence ? The thought brought up 
a crowd of wildering ideas hurrjdng to his brain, 
and he trembled as though about to fall from his 
seat; but, leaping up, he tottered for a few 
moments about his narrow cell, pressing his 
hands to his forehead to stay the beating of his 
temples. 

Then came a short cough from the outside to 
remind him that some one was on the watch, and 
he threw himself upon his mattress, to try and 
beat down the thoughts and surmises which crept 
in to torture his over-wrought mind. 

The evening drew near, and the shadows began 
to darken in the corners of the cell, for the grated 
window was but small. But the prisoner could 
see from the reflection that it had been a glorious 
sunset, and though behind prison bars, the 
beauty of the sky had its effect upon his spirits, 
and scenes of bygone days at Waveley floated 
across his imagination, bringing with them their 
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repose. He saw again the meads with their gold- 
cup sprinkled sward ; the wreathing mist rising 
from the river ; the cows trooping slowly towards 
the gate ; while in fancy he heard their distant 
mellowed lowing — the harking of the dogs — the 
rush of water by the mill-wheel ; and then came 
darkness, and for a moment he shuddered; but the 
bright scene again unfolded itself, and once more 

as a boy he wandered with Madeline beside the 
hedges laden with sweet-scented hawthorn snow, 

plucking the late dog violets and bluebells, gazing 
at the lark as he carolled on high, or sought for 
the nest of the hedge-sparrow to carry oflf its 
treasured blue eggs; wandering down by the 
shallow stream where the clean-washed pebbles 
shone beneath the tiny crystal waves — waves that 
babbled amid the water buttercups and blue 
forget-me-nots ; down where the darting minnows 
flashed their silvery sides, and where the golden 
lily spread its wide leaves over the river; away by 
the uplands amid the wild thyme and harebells, 
where the flocks loved to feast upon the short, 
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sweet turf, and where the tinkling sheep-bells* air- 
borne melody floated over down or lea. Calm from 

the God of nature fell upon the spirit of Frank 

I 
Henderson, softly as the dewy shades of evening 

sink upon the parched and panting earth. His 
thoughts strayed back far away in the past, and 
again his eyes grew dim, while the gentle beams 
of Hope began once more to shed their light 
within his darkened heart. And now the 
dimmed eyes brimmed over, and unbidden tears 
trickled down his cheeks, — ^tears not of the sear- 
ing, scalding, soul-wrung, — such as had but now 
forced their way through his hands, but soft and 
womanly tears i bringing with then, the quench- 
ing of the wild passions which had racked «his 
heart, and rest to his troubled brain. Calm had 
come upon the troubled storm-tossed waters-— 
peace to the spirit from Him who hath promised 
rest, and with thoughts far, far back in the happy 
days of youth, Frank Henderson slept. 

Golden glorious halo that spread around those 
happy early days — passed — ^passed away! Me- 
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mory dwells upon you, and, intensely longing, 
sighs to be back amidst the scenes of child- 
hood, with the young heart, with the young eyes, 
to see again as of old; with childhood's ears 
to hearken again, enraptured, to the strain of 
bird or hum of bee. To be once more a child, 
and, seated upon the turf^ to forget life's struggle, 
life's care and sorrow, bitterness, and wearing 
woes; to be all intent upon the bunch of wild 
flowers in one's lap, with no other thought or 
care, but with heart open to the sunshine, lit up 
bright and transparent — once more to feel guile- 
less, sinless, careless — unsullied by the world, 
with heart unhardened, and spirit free ; one hour 
of such happiness were bliss indeed. Strains of 
old, never-to-be-forgotten music, how ye too bring 
back once more those happy scenes — those happy 
days — each air its own particular vision, airs heard 
decades since, but now gushing over the soul with 
their melody, like light to the blind. The heart, 
the eye, the ear, each has its memory of the past 
— memory, the mirror of the bygone. 

s 2 
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Frank slept calmly and peacefully at first, too 
worn out to notice the light of a lanthom thrown 
for an instant upon his face as a watchful eye 
peered through the door. But soon a change 
came over his slumbers, and he was back in the 
cottage waiting for the missing man's return. 
The wind howled round the place, and tore at 
and shook the casements, while a wild cry for 
help reached his ears. Then he was out in the 
pitiless storm, following the sound of the wail, 
which led him on and on to the copse, where the 
trees tossed their branches on high, and groaned 
as if in despair. The boughs beat together, and 
crackled and creaked, and the dark pines seemed 
to wave him back, while the light feathery birch 
streamed out like dishevelled hair upon the wild 
night. But ever came that wild wail for help, 
leading him irresistibly on through bush and 
bramble, to an opening in the copse, where, half- 
hidden amidst the sodden, trampled undergrowth, 
while the low branches bent above it to hide the 
ghastly object from view, lay a crushed and 
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beaten corpse. Horror-stricken, he would have 
fled from the spot, but an unseen power dragged 
him back again and again, and bent him down 
over the loathsome object. He could see the 
lips move, and the cry for help seemed at one 
time to come from them, but again it floated 
round and round, and was borne away as if by 
spirits of the air. He shrieked and fought 
against the power that held him, but it was 
irresistible ; and now he seemed to identify him- 
self with the murderer, and soon he felt himself 
staggering beneath the weight of the flaccid 
body, whose arms clung round his neck, while it 
wailed in his ears. He tried to flee, but 'the 
weight pressed him down, while the brambles 
clung to him, and the bushes lashed him back ; 
and then slowly, and with measured steps, he 
bore his burden through the wood and along a 
track where it seemed to have been previously 
dragged. Slowly and painfully, but ever urged 
on, he bore it into the open road. Graves stood 
there watching him from the hedge, and shook 
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at him a bloody handkerchief, when he again 
franticly essayed to rid himself of his burden ; 
but the arms clung tighter, and the voice still 
wailed in his ear. His tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth, and his lips burned and cracked, as 
he slowly and painfully strode onward towards 
the mill. Stephen stood watching him with a 
smile upon his lips, and holding back Madeline 
as she tried to run to his aid. She struggled 
and shrieked, and again he writhed with his 
ghastly burden, but vainly, and on and on he 
was still impelled, through the gate, across the mill 
yard, and up to the ivy-framed door. The portal 
flew back, and he stepped eagerly forward, feeling 
that he should now be clear of his load ; while the 
cries of Madeline still rang in his ears. Hollowly 
plashed the water, which seemed to glisten with 
phosphorescent light, and he could see hideous 
reptiles swarming along the slimy dripping walls, 
and over and around the great green wheeL The 
whole place seemed alive, and he compelled to 
gaze there; and now for the last time he struggled 
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to free himself, but the dead man's arms clung 
the tighter, and the weight bore him forwards 
and down. He tried to shriek, but no sound 
would come, while slowly and surely he felt that 
he was falling, till with an echoing, hollow 
plunge, he was amidst the water, and ever borne 
down with his load beneath the wheel, now slowly 
revolving and beating him lower and lower — 
lower and lower into interminable depths. His 
mind now seemed strained to its greatest tension, 
and half mad with terror he sprang from his 
mattress with a wild shriek, to find himself in 
total darkness, and dripping with perspiration. 
His heart was beating violently, and every nerve 
seemed vibrating, while so horror-stricken did he 
feel, that he resolved to sleep no more. 

"Want anything, sir? " said a voice, and again 
that light was thrown upon him, and a keen eye 
watched his every movement. 

Frank answered in the negative, and Mr. 
Baynard walked away shaking his head, and 
looking very serious, while he of whom he 
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thought, was compelled to own how wonderful 
and powerful is nature, for in spite of his wakeful 
determination^ half an hour after Frank Hender- 
son slept calmly, peacefully, and utterly free from 
the hideous phantasms that had previously rioted 
in his distempered imagination. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A TIME OF TROUBLE. 

That had been a busy day at Edgeton, and 
there had been only one subject under discussion : 
Prank Henderson might have been a very wise 
and a very clever young fellow, highly respectable, 
and all that sort of thing ; but there was no doubt 
about his having finished oflf old Elton, and very 
cleverly too, one farmer said ; but in spite of all 
his cleverness, he was found out, and must suffer 
for it. He had been gambling, and staked his 
life against a bit of revenge and that five hundred 
pounds; and as he had lost, he must pay the 
forfeit. It was very horrid, and dreadful, and so 
on ; but at the same time, it was very exciting, 
and things had been very dull lately, so that they 
wanted some one to stir them up a bit. It was a 
very bad job for the mother, poor woman : she 
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would most likely go mad — ^mothers generally did 
in such cases ; then as to the girl to whom he was 
engaged, why of course she would go into a con- 
sumption — which would he a pity too, as she 

seemed a nice girl — and there would be an end 
of it. 

There were a great many glasses of gin 
and water drunk that night at Edgeton, and 
more than once the great brass tobacco-box at 
the Chequers went out, heavy of coppers and 
light of weed, to be replenished; and at every 
inn in the town, such clouds of smoke arose — 
incense to the goddess of gossip — as had not 
been seen for many a day. 

As for Superintendent Baynard, he was com- 
pelled, towards night, to shut himself up in 
self-defence, and also to employ his wife to re- 
fasten three buttons which had nearly been pulled 
off by people smitten with a sudden discoursing 
affection, and all most anxious to treat him with 
glasses of something hot. 

"Hang them,'' said he, in confidence to his 
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wife, while he was taking a pipe in his shirt- 
sleeves, daring the refastening process now going 
on, after he had been kept waiting some con- 
siderable time, during the search made after the 
lady's lost wax ; " Tootums," the youngest child, 
• having purloined and concealed it in one of 
" Father's'' large Wellington boots, standing ready 
cleaned in the ofiSce, in close companionship with 
three pairs of " Darbies," the standard weights and 
measures, two great coats, two staves, a stout 
walking-stick, and a cutlass, that had obtrusively 
pushed its point far through the worn-out 
sheath. But the wax having been discovered, 
through the wonderful memory of Master 
Tootums, the black thread was duly coated, 
and the task undertaken; while Mr. Baynard 
exclaimed — 

'^ Hang them ! I might have had fifty glasses of 
gin and water this day, if I might have had one ; 
and then come home as drunk as a swine, and 
not been fit to take that poor young fellow over to 
Bamsford to-morrow. He won't be uncomfort- 
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able there ; for old Gatward's a good sort. Did 
you send in some tea ? " 

Mrs. Baynard nodded; but did not speak, 
from having the wax tightly nipped between her 
lips. 

" Let him have some more blankets, and my • 
rug," said Mr. Baynard, thoughtfully, as he made 
a tobacco stopper of one finger. " Send one of the 
men in with 'em.'' 

Mrs. Baynard nodded again. 

" I wasn't going to be made a convenience by 
them," said the Superintendent. " They wouldn't 
speak to me another time, hang 'em; and now 
they'd make a walking-newsman of me. Let 'em 
wait till the county paper comes out, and then 
they'll have it all right. Curtmain was up there 
taking it all down to-rights. Hard matter to keep 
Job square till his depositions were taken. I 
mean to frighten him a bit to-morrow ; but it was 
of no use to say anything to-day, for he looked as 
thick-headed as an owlet ; and it wasn't altogether 
his faulty for people will be so thoughtless, and 
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never study a bit about what duty a man has 

to do. Here, I've seen — Come ! look alive, it's 
chilly sitting here without a coat." 

"Well, but I must fasten them on tight," 
mumbled Mrs. Baynard. "There were three 
loose.*' 

" — Swells,'' continued Mr. Baynard; "swells 
at the station treating the guards and fellows 
to lush; when, in their position, they ought 
to be as clear as a bell. Then we have 
railway accidents, and people talk about neglect 
— when, whose fault was it I should like to 
know ? " 

But as no reply was vouchsafed to his query, 
Mr. Baynard smoked out his pipe, by which time 
the coat was ready, and he donned it to go 
and have a look at his prisoner. 

Sunshine and shadow fall upon every life. 
Some spend the greater part of their existence in 
a warm southern aspect, and, vine -like, they grow 
and flourish : their leaves are umbrageous, and the 
bunches of fruit that cluster thickly upon the 
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sturdy branches ore sweet and bloom-downed. 
Others again pass their existence in some chilly 
shadow, in a bleak, wind-beaten spot, sterile, and 
overtopped by jealous wall or thick-spreading, 
sturdy tree ; when pallid looks, weak branches, 
and bare fruit-boughs, are the result. 

A deep shadow had now fiEdlen upon two 
homes at Waveley ; and to those who dwelt there, 
it seemed that the sunshine had departed for 

ever. Thoughts crowding together pressed upon 
them ; but there was no one on whom the breath 
of suspicion could for a moment rest. Mrs. Elton 
remembered, certainly, her husband having inter- 
views with some one, late at night, but she knew 
no more; and Sampson had always checked 
every inquiry as to his relatives or friends— con- 
sequently, his was a largely followed funeral, as 
far as those attracted by curiosity went ; but the 
doctor. Squire Vaughan, and his son — out of 
respect to Mrs. Elton — were the only mourners ; 
while many a looker-on wished that this had been 
the last act of the tragedy. 
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But the shadow hung heavily, too, above the 
old twisted chimney stacks of the Hall ; and still 
there was no one who seemed worthy of the 
accusation of turning two homes' into abodes of 
sorrow and desolation. The bluff old Squire 
could not smoke his pipe; while poor little 
Alice seemed almost inconsolable, and wandered 
mopingly about the house, without evincing the 
slightest taste for her former pursuits. Annie 
was from home, or rather had gone to her home 
on a visit ; while though Alice wished to visit and 
try to console Madeline, yet how could she 
mingle her tears with those of the betrothed 
maiden, when Frank was the object. She felt 
that she could not contain herself sufficiently, for 
though the flame that had burned for Frank had 
been well-nigh smothered out, and nearly died 
away for the want of the fuel he would never 
supply, yet now, in such a time of tribulation, a 
womanly sympathy would spring up, warm almost 
as love — in fact, so warm, that the little maiden 
hardly knew how far she might trust it. She 
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felt, though, that she might still sorrow for 
him — dangerous, Alice ! — and let her little heart 
bleed for his troubles; and then, in a fit of 
passion, she vowed that she would love him, 
as well — come weal, come woe — ^until he was irre- 
trievably lost. She would feel for Stephen, too, 
and love and hate Madeline twenty times over in 
the same hour, calling her deceitful, and hateful, 

and many other bitter " fuls ; " but always ended 
with a good cry, and the hope that she might yet 
be happy. 

And so it fell about that, at this sad time, 
Madeline did not have Alice to whisper comfort 
in her ear, and kiss away her tears ; but sat alone 
in the mill-cottage, watching for her father's return 
from Edgeton. She could not bring herself to 
think that Frank would come back, too; but 
delusive Hope would keep whispering that such 
might be the case. She had had but little time 
for the indulgence of her own sorrow, for 
Mrs. Elton had kept her fully occupied, usurp- 
ing every moment, and filling the house with 
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her weak querulous complaints and murmur- 
ings. 

Hour after hour passed, till towards evening, 
when Mrs. Elton went to lie down; and then 
Madeline sat alone with her griefs in the old 
parlour. Wherever she turned her head there 
was something to call her attention to him who 
was away : books, fishing-rods, nets, fowling-piece, 
preserved trophies of successful sport, and, above 
all, his picture, painted during his father's life, 
and still bearing sufficient resemblance to have 
great effect upon her imagination at such a time 
as this. The eyes seemed to follow her wherever 
she moved ; and though at another time this might 
have been unnoticed^ yet her heart throbbed as 
she fancied that now, in the shadow fast creeping 
over the little room, the eyes wore a sorrowful 
aspect, while the lips played as though speaking 
with her. And then — alone there in the dusky 
twilight, with the tears streaming down her 
cheeks, and sobs striving for utterance — Madeline 
pushed back her long dark hair, ran to the 
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window and gazed with blurred eyes down the 
lane ; then listened for a moment at the door ; and 
then, stepping lightly upon the couch, she pressed 
her lips to those of the portrait for a moment, 
to sink afterwards upon the cushions weeping 
bitterly, for something kept driving Hope 
away. 

The window looked down the lane as far as a 
sudden turn; and at last, recovering herself, 
Madeline went and sat where she had sat one 
memorable night with Frank; and there, as 
the night came on apace, she watched for their 
return. 

"Yes," she kept whispering to herself, she 
was watching for their return. But reason 
would not be cajoted, and made her weep bitterly, 
as it told her she was not watching for their 
return, but for his — ^her father's ! 

At last she saw the fly turn the comer, and as 
it came nearer, she could see that no head was 

stretched forth from the window to tell her one 

« 

was there beside that grey*headed, stooping 
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figure, dimly seen ; and, with an exceeding bitter 
cry, she sank back in her chair; but in a few 
moments she recovered herself and hurried to 
the door. 

The fly was already there, and slowly descend- 
ing, the old man suffered himself almost to be led 
into the parlour, where, with his grey hairs un- 
covered, and looking almost ten years older than 
when he left her in the morning, the Bector stood 
in the dark^ trembling like a culprit before his 
child. 

Madeline had taken him by the hand, and was 
gazing in his half-averted face. There was a 
wild beauty in her coimtenance, and an imperious 
look, which half«startled the old man ; but he 
felt he could not speak, and hardly dared to meet 
her eye. At length, in a hoarse voice, she ex- 
claimed— 

"Where is Frank, father?" 

The old man started at the unnatural tones : 
still he replied not, but trembled more than ever. 
There was a sad pause ; and then, stealing her 

F 2 
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arm round his neck, and looking piteously in his 
face, the poor girl cried in husky, broken tones— 

" Where is Frank, father ?" 

Mr. Glebeley groaned, and sought in vain for 
the words of comfort he would have administered 
had the case been another's ; but here, where he 
would have given life to have spared his child 
pain, he was weak and helpless, and stood silent 
before her. 

' But the calm was unnatural ; and it was only 
by a mighty effort that Madeline had thrust 
down the emotions that had been surging for 
utterance. They now burst forth, bearing all 
before them, and inspiring the old man with fear, 
as he saw the violence of his child's grief. 

" Where is he ?'' she almost shrieked. " Why 
has he not come home ? It was cruel — cruel of 
him to stay away at a time like this. Oh, father 
— father ! — Dear papa, what am I saying ? They 
have kept him — they have taken him from me ! — 
they have believed this fearful falsehood, and my 
darling is in prison ! Oh ! speak — speak — 
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speak — ^papa! Tell me, dear — oh, pray tell 
me ! Is it not true ? Ob, tell me, or I camiot 
bear it!" 

Tbe Bector fell upon bis knees and clasped 
bis cbild to bis^breast — ^for sbe bad tbrovm ber- 
self at bis feet, and was clinging to bim — and 
iben, bolding ber tightly, be rocked her to and 
fro, as though a little one in pain — ^trying to 
soothe ber, parting ber dishevelled hair, and 
kissing ber tenderly. 

*^ Ob, father ! " she burst out again, passionately, 
** what have you done ? Could you not tell them 
bow noble and bow good be was ? Could you 
not ? — but, oh, what am I saying ? They have 
taken bim from me, and I shall die! What 
shall I do ?— Oh ! what shall J do ? *' 

And tbe sobs came tearing forth from her poor 
OYerladen heart — despairing, hysterical sobs — 
till a torrent of tears came to her relief, when 
sbe wreathed ber arms round tbe old man's neck, 
kissing bim passionately, and begging forgiveness 
for tbe cruel words sbe had spoken. 
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Suddenly a thought appeared to strike the 
weeping girl, for, starting up, she began to dry 
her eyes and arrange her dishevelled hair in a 
hurried manner. 

The Bector stood looking on with a frightened 
aspect, for his child's wildness alarmed him. He 
had never known her but as the calm and gentle 
girl — ^the fair flower, over whose head the storms 
of passion siwept to bend it down, but otherwise 
leave it unharmed. He tried to take her hands 
again ; but in a wild, hurried, agitated way, she 
put him from her, and began to put on her 
mantle, which lay upon the couch. 

" Madeline — my child ! *' he said, at last — ^they 
were the first words he had spoken, and she 
started upon hearing his voice — " Madeline— my 
child ! — ^what is it you are doing ?" 

"I must go to him, father," she cried, hurriedly. 
" Is he not mine — am I not his ? And con I 
turn from him, now that the world believes him 
guilty ? Even if he were guilty, my place should 
be at his side; while, guileless as he is, ought I 
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not now to be with him, to whisper comfort? 
Father — ^father ! do not try to stop me : I must 
go!" 

" But, Madeline, darling, listen ! '^ exclaimed 
the Bector, and he caught her by both hands* 

" Oh, father — father — ^father ! " she cried, as 
piteously as a child, " let me go— 'oh, let me go to 
him!'' and she struggled to release her hands, 
" Oh, let me go, dear father 1 " she whispered ; 
"I love him so dearly — dearer now than ever I 
There — there — ^there ! " she half shrieked, strug- 
gUng frantically, and gazdng with wUd and staring 
eyes upon the darkened window : " There — ^he is 
calling me ! Do you not hear him ? I must go ! 
Let go, dear father — oh ! let me go, dear, dear 
papa — and we will both bless you ! " 

" But, my poor child," gasped the Rector, " you 
cannot— he is still in prison/' 

"Prison!'' she shrieked, frantically ; "I must 
— ^I must ! • Frank — Frank ! help me " 

Her voice became fainter, and she struggled 
feebly in her father's arms for a moment, and then 
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slipped down upon the floor, when the Hector 

bore her to the couch. 

Poor Madeline's hysterical cries had an effect 

not produced by the wheels of the fly, for Mrs. 
Elton was aroused, and came down just time 
enough to see the poor girl sink beneath the 
burden of her woes, insensible for a time to their 
poignancy ; and then, divining in a moment the 
cause, the dame began to wring her hands, and 
burst forth into a loud wail. But this lasted but 
for a moment: her own sorrows were forgotten 
for the time, and dabbing herself down upon the 
carpet on her knees by the fainting girl, she 
loosened her dress, then jumped up and tore 

violently at the bell until Mary came, to be in- 
stantly despatched for water and salts. 

Mrs. Elton kept breaking out now and then 

into a sob, but she choked it down, and bustled 
about the more to keep it there — chafing the 

sufferer's hands, bathing her temples, and all the 

while keeping up a running fire of questions at 

Mr. Glebeley. 
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" My poor boy, Mr. Glebeley — ^he hasn't come 
back then ? Where is he ? Don't tell me they've 
found him guilty ! Bless her dear heart, then ! — 
Hush, my own! DonH say they've found him 
guilty — but I see you mean to, don't you? Hush, 
poor dear — she's coming-to again." 

More bathing and chafing. 

" Speak gently, Mr. Glebeley, and don't let my 
darling hear. There — don't stand there, Mary, 
in that rude manner, with your mouth wide open. 
Snuff that candle^ do ; and then leave the room, 
and bring the proper candlesticks — do ! Where's 
my poor boy now, Mr. Glebeley ? — ^Not at Edge- 
ton ? — ^Hush, my darling," she continued, kissing 
the inanimate face with such loving, motherly 
tenderness, that something very like a sob leaped 
to the Rector's throat. " Not at Edge ton, Mr. 
Glebeley?" 

- The Bector could not speak, but he made an 
affirmative sign. 

" Not in the prison, Mr. Glebeley— 'Ob, don't 
tell a mother such a cruel thing as that ! Pray, 
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don't say that my poor boy is in prison still. She's 
coming round now fast, poor darling ! Whisper 
it, please, Mr. Glebeley — ^you must tell me!" 

The Rector looked very undecided for a few 
moments, and then, in reply to another urgent 
appeal from the widow, he again nodded his head 
in a most sorrowful manner. 

" Oh, what shall I do ?" sobbed Mrs. Elton— 

" oh ! what shall I Hush, my pretty darling !" 

she whimpered — "hush!" bringing her own 
sorrow up short, as a half-wailing sigh came from 
the unconscious girl. "Drink this, my own!" 
and then, with all a mother's tenderness^ she 
forgot her own pain, and taking Madeline's head 
to her breast, tried to induce her to drink from 
the glass raised to her lips. 

Poor girl ! she had returned to the conscious- 
ness of the dead weight pressing upon her heart, 
but the violent paroxysm had passed away, and 
she was now gentle and tractable as ever. With 
a weary, feeble effort, she stretched out her hand 
to her father, as he leant over her, and drew him 
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towards the sofa, all the while gazing in his face 
with a pitiful, heart-broken expression that com- 
pletely unmanned him; and at last, kneeling 
down by the couch, he tried to repeat a prayer — 
his child faintly following him in the well-known 
words; while poor Mrs. Elton knelt by, pretend- 
ing to be very firm, but with the great tears all 
the while rolling down her cheeks. 

The room looked sad and gloomy by the light 
of the solitary long-wicked kitchen candle, for 
Mary had not returned with the proper pair, but 
had set them down upon the passage floor, and was 
now sitting upon the oilcloth with her apron over 
her face, sobbing fit to break her great stupid 
heart. But there was hardly a sound heard^ 
save the Bector's voice, as he repeated the prayer, 
pausing long upon " Thy will be done," which 
was repeated by Madeline in a loud whisper, 
while Mrs. Elton sobbed out ** Amen ;" and then 
followed silence, except when a half-broken sob 
disturbed the stillness of the room. 

In about an hour Madeline rose, and the 
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candles were brouglit in. She seemed weak, but 
quiet and resigned, as she leaned upon her father, 
pressing her bloodless lips to his cheeks for 
awhile, and then, resting upon Mrs. Elton's arm, 
she left the room, leaving the Rector to return 
alone to his solitary home. 



CHAPTER V. 

TOM PmPPS AND HIS OPINIONS. 

Waveley woke up the next morning much as 
usual, but brighter for one thing, since the Red 
Lion had been newly varnished, and looked 
fiercer and redder than ever. The dark varnish 
had given him quite an old-masterish aspect, and 
host Hopcraft had stood gazing up at the sign 
with a reasonable amount of pride, for the worthy 
publican was no judge of painting, but took as 
much delight in daubs as many of his betters, 
who delight in having gaudily-framed, ugly, 
bard-featured, massive-robed portraits hung 
round their rooms, and display them with as 
much glee to their friends as Hopcraft did 
his sign to Jem Wood, the mahogany man, when 
he went for half-a-pint. We must do the host, 
though, the credit of saying that he had hesitated 
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for some time before being guilty of sucli a reck- 
less piece of ornamentation, just at such a season 
of sorrow. But, as he said, when he had done an 
extra stroke of business, and attention was drawn 
to his house by the county paper, why, he could 
not afford to respect people's feelings if that bit 
of varnish was going to hurt them. But the fact 
was that the host had his share of vanity, and 
having made up his mind that the sign should be 
touched up, he was not without an excuse fbr 
every objection that his conscience might raise. 

" Looks first-rate ; don't it, Jem ? " said the 
host ; for Solid Mahogany came up just as the 
painter had been to fetch his ladder away. 

" Well, yes," said Jem ; " she don't look amiss;" 
and then the pair adjourned indoors, when, alas ! 
for human vanity, how closely follows the vexa- 
tion of spirit. 

" Whoof ! " said the wind, rushing along in full 
chase of a drove of the sere and yellow leaves of 
autumn ; and when it had passed, Waveley Red 
Lion partook of the nature of the pard, for the 
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timid leaves had flown to the forest monarch for 
protection, and stuck to him, so that he was 
spotted in a way more profuse than ornamental^ 
while the colours could not he said to blend. 

But, on the whole, Waveley was much the 
same as usual. There was sorrow in two or 
three homes, but then all the village could not 
afford to be in misery because affliction sat 
heavily upon the Cottage and the Eectory, 
Every one talked about being sorry, and what 
a sad thing it was, and— how siich was life. But 
work had to be got through all the same ; for if 
there was no work done there would be no bread, 
and Waveley could not afford to starve itself 
because of other people's troubles. It was very 
sad for Parson; and it was a pity he had let 
Miss Madeline be engaged to Frank Henderson, 
" But, lor bless you, she'll soon forget it, and be 
as merry as a lark again." And one and all 
hoped that Madeline would forget her trouble, 
for the people of Waveley were very good 
sort of folk, and not less kind and hospitable 
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than others of their class; but although when 
anything sad has happened to a neighbour a 
great deal of sympathy may be felt, yet no one 
really sits in sackcloth and ashes until the sorrow 
has fallen upon his own hearth. The Waveley 
people felt mingled pity and blame for the two 
families^ but could not spare time to continue 
their sympathy ; and therefore on the day fol- 
lowing the scenes described in the last two 
chapters, when the Sector passed through the 
village on his way to the cottage, he, poor man, 
broken in spirit, and with mind wearied with the 
racking thoughts and conjectures to which he had 
subjected it — he found, almost to his surprise, 
that nature was not in mourning, and that the 
people of the village were as cheerful and light- 
hearted as ever. ' 

At the Rectory everything was of the most 
miserable : Madeline was not there to pour out 
the tea ; there was no one to converse with ; no 
relief from the weary blank which oppressed 
him; and at last, leaving his unfinished break- 
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fast, Mr. Glebeley passed through the French 
window on to the lawn. But there was no relief 
here : autumn was passing away, and faded 
blossoms and dead leaves were all around; the 
sad-bloomed chrysanthemums were hanging wet 
and tearful over the gravel walk ; soddened, 
broken-down dahlias lay across the beds, and as 
he walked the yellow leaves rustled beneath his 
feet. At every turn the place looked mournful, 
while the sighing wind whispered of the coming 
winter. The Hector sighed too, and passed on 
lower down the garden ; but here again the 
remembrance of his trouble seemed forced upon 
him. Everywhere dead and dying leaves, and 
fading flowers. The warm rain of the previous 
night had tempted the snails from their hiding- 
places in search of food, and several lay about in 
their abodes, too idle to remove themselves from 
danger. The Rector stooped and picked a 
couple from beneath the friendly shade of a 
spreading leaf, and then laid them upon the path 
to crush. He raised his foot — paused — set it 

VOL. III. o 
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down — ^raised it again — hesitated — ^then with his 
hands beneath his coat-tails he looked upon his 
shelly enemies for a moment and sighed, ending 
by leaving them unmolested, and walking back 
sadly to the house, from whence he soon after 
sallied on his way to Mrs. Elton's. 

Upon entering the parlour he found Madeline 
anxiously awaiting his arrival, and after the cus- 
tomary salutations had been passed with Mrs. 
Elton, they sat down together upon the couch. 
Madeline looked fearfully pale, but a red spot 
upon each cheek told of the fever that burned 
within. 

Soon after, Mrs. Elton left the room^ and as 
soon as the door was closed, Madeline hurriedly 
asked, — 

" When can we go, dear father ? " 

"Where, my child?" said Mr. Glebeley, 
vacantly. 

*• To Frank, dear father — to Edgeton — ^to the 
prison ; " and then with a choking sob she 
continued: *'I must see him, dear, now at 
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once, £cnd then I will try and bear this fearful 
sorrow; but once — only once," and then she 
pushed her hair from her forehead, and eagerly 
watched for the old man's response. 

The Bector was silent for a few moments, and 
then trying to waken into the energy the matter 
demanded, he said, — ^ 

" Be patient awhile, my darling ; I will go over 
to Bamsford and see the governor of the gaol, 
and try to make arrangements for you to see 
poor Frank." 

" Bamsford ? " said Madeline ; *' the gaol ? '' 

" He was to be removed there from Edgeton 
this morning,^' said the Bector. 

'* But I can go with you ? '' pleaded Madeline, 
eagerly. 

" I think not, my child,'' said the Bector. " It 
would be better not. I have been thinking '' 

*' But, papa ! " cried Madeline, in a tone of 
anguish. 

''Indeed, my darling, I think it would be 

better that you should " 

g'2 
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The Eector did not finish, for the look upon 
his child's face alarmed him ; when hurriedly 
changing his plans, Madeline left to make the 
necessary preparations. 

The poor agitated girl had hardly left the 
room before the Bector began walking up and 
down, as if anxious to run away from his 
thoughts : he rubbed his head all over with both 
hands ; scratched his ear furiously ; shuffled his 
coat about as though it were not quite on ; thrust 
his hands right to the bottoms of his pockets, 
and shrugged up his shoulders tremendously as 
he pulled them out again; and only came to 
a standstill when his daughter returned fully 
equipped for the journey. 

That same evening Madeline and the Bector 
were sitting sadly in the little drawing-room at 
the Bectory. They had been as far as Bamsford, 
and met with every courtesy from the governor, 
and then, after the mournful interview, had driven 
back, sad, dispirited, and weary to Waveley. 
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And Frank, too, had had a long and weary 
ride that morning, for Bamsford was some twenty 
miles from Edgeton, and the road lay very near 
to his home. He sat and trembled after they had 
run the gauntlet of the town, lest they should 
encounter any one he knew ; for the news had 
now spread far and wide, and he dreaded lest he 
should be seen under such inauspicious circum- 
stances. 

But Frank was not the only one in a state of 
misery and perturbation about this time, for 
Stephen Vaughan had led the life of one be- 
wildered ever since the arrest of his friend. His 
feeling for Frank was of the most mingled 
nature : he admired his intellect and brilliant, 
points ; but then there was that badly-smothered 
jealousy concealed beneath th^ apparent friend- 
ship. At one time Stephen would feel that he 
could go through fire and and water to serve 
Frank ; at another he hated him^ and wished him 
a thousand miles away ; and many a bitter hour 
he spent with his thoughts, until the better part 
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of his nature prevailed, and he would mutter to 
himself, " He is more worthy than I." But now, 
in the day of tribulation, Stephen's particular 
tempter was busy with him, and whispered hope 
in not unwilling ears ; told him that there would 
be a change ; that his rival would be removed, 
when absence would make a warm love grow 
colder, and time would gradually efface an image 
so that he might yet win the prize. Such 
thoughts made him sleepless by night, and sent 
him pacing his room with fevered brow, for the 
strong man's spirit was but weak, and he wrestled 
feebly with temptation. He fought against the 
thoughts, calling them vile and treacherous to 
Frank and Annie ; he bit his lips and tore at his 
great brown whiskers, and made a tolerable fool 
of himself in hiiS bedroom, especially when he 
jumped out of bed to perform sundry antics, 
all meant to show that he was a despairing, 
but an honourable man, while an unbiassed ob- 
server would have suggested a strait-waistcoat 
or a visit to Dr. Forbes Winslow. 
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Stephen's struggles were all in vain : night 
and day thoughts would oppress him, conquer 
him, and make him completely passion's slave. 
He could not rest ; he watched Madeline inces- 
santly, so that he knew her every action ; he saw 
her leave home and return, after spending hours 
with Mrs. Elton, and gnawed his lips with fury 
to think that this was all for love of a suspected 
felon — ^that her cheek was pale for his sake — 
that all this wealth of love was poured out for 
another — never pausing to think that as rich a 
store was heing wasted upon his ingrate self, 
and other dark eyes swam in tears because his 
clumsy letters were shorter in length, and 
longer in interval. Then again he would ask 
himself whether his conduct was worthy, and 
instead of coolly answering the question, — which 
he might have done, — ^for no one would have 
known, even though he spoke aloud, since he 
always questioned himself when alone in his bed- 
chamber, — ^instead of answering the question, he 
would tear his hair and groan, and — well, yes — 
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he said so himself afterwards — ^make a fool of 
himself. 

So, in spite of that anodyne, the Curate's sister, 
Stephen Yaughan grew pale and haggard, wan- 
dered restlessly about, speaking harshly to all at 
home, not excepting Alice, who, in trouble her- 
self, was not in the most amiable of moods. 
Stephen felt at enmity with the whole world, 
while he looked upon self as his bitterest foe. 
At one time he was for leaving Waveley, the 
more so from its giving him an excuse for not 
going near Frank. He did not for a moment 
believe him guilty, but he could not make up his 
mind to go to Kamsford now, sioce he had ne- 
glected the poor fellow in the outset X)t his 
trouble; and, besides, with the hope strong 
within him that he could not beat down, he felt 
that he would sooner bear the character of an 
ingrate than play the hypocrite. At this time, 
Stephen Yaughan bore a very strong resemblance 
to the vane over the stables, which weathercock 
stood in the only place round the old Hall that 
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was utterly unsuitable for its requirements — cur- 
rents and cross currents of air were constantly 
attacking and spinning it round, to point at all 
four quarters of the heavens within the same five 
minutes, and if it ever acted as a faithful index 
of any particular wind's eye, it was by accident. 
Stephen Yaughan's condition assimilated greatly 
with that of the vane ; besides which he blew hot 
and cold in every gradation, from zero up to fever 
heat, in the course of an hour. Now he would 
start off to see Frank, and when he was about half- 
way, shame or pride prevented him from fulfilling 
his purpose, and he would return raging. Then 
he would determine to call at the Bectory ; but 
before he arrived there, vacillation would be 
the order of the day. And, altogether, his 
behaviour was such as to justify the Squire 
in having sundry strange ideas respecting his 
son's saniiy. 

Stephen was moodily passing the lane which 
led down to the village street, when a loud 
" Hoy ! " saluted his ear. But he was in a 
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brown study, and walked on heedless of whom 
the shout was meant for. He had not gone far, 
however, before a sounding slap on the back 
sent him staggering forward. He turned round 
with eyes blazing, and fists clenched ; but they 
fell to his sides as he encountered the non- 
chalant good-humoured countenance of Tom 
Phipps. 

" Boo-oo ! " cried that worthy. " How fierce ! 
Did'st take me for a footpad ? Well, aint you 
going to touch fins ? Why didnH you stop when 
I shouted ? Turn round, and let's go up to the 
Hall, for Fm so precious hungry. I was out late 
last night, and up late this morning, and only 
just had time to catch the urain, without thinking 
of breakfast. You didn't ask me to come, but 
I suppose you'll give me a feed." 

On recovering from his surprise, Stephen had 
** touched fins'^; and then, in deference to his 
request, had turned round, and suffered his 
friend to " hook on," as he termed it. 

" Glad to see you, Tom," muttered Stephen. 
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" I heard you shout, but didn't think it was 
meant for me/' 

" Hold hard a minute," cried Tom, " and let's 
smother hunger with a weed ; '' saying which, he 
handed his cigar-case to Stephen, and then 
selected one for himself. "Now, hold my hat 
while I get a light," he continued; and then 
producing a box of common matches, he 
struck one, which was immediately extin- 
guished ; while two more followed suit in quick 
succession. 

" Why donH you use Vesuvians ? '* said 
Stephen. 

" Because I don't choose to make a firework 
of myself," said Tom. " That's got him. Hold 
the hat still, while I light up. Patience and 
perseverance — What's the rest of that, Steve ? " 

But Steve was hurriedly puffing away, and 
lighting his cigar inside Tom's hat, before the 
little deal splint held there to shelter it from 
the wind should be burnt out, so he did not 
reply. 
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*' There," said Tom, when he had taken a light 
from his friend^s cigar ; " there — smell that hat ; 
brimstone and 'bacco — prime, aint it ? My head 
always smells just the same. And the old gal — 
my washerwoman, you know, can't make it out; 
and is always bothering to know what I put on 

r 

my hair, to make the pillow-cases and my night- 
caps smell so. I tell her ifs volcanic pomade. 
But I say, you know," said Tom, putting his 
hands a long way down into his pockets, and 
rolling his liltle round head in his collar, — 
'* What's the row ? What's this in the morning 
papers about the Waveley mystery, — about old 
Devilskin — Elton, you know — and Frank ? Hang 
it, old fellow, when I read it I felt quite white. 
I've come down on purpose to sift it all out. 
There's some precious dodge at the bottom of 
it all ; and it almost looks as if that cantan- 
kerous old toad had got himself knocked on the 
head to spite Frankey. He was just the old 
beggar for it. I mean to go over and see him 
— Frank, you know— and cheer him up a bit; 
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but I thonght Td come this way round, just to 

see how the la how you were, you know. 

Been over yet ? *' 

Er — um — not yet,^ said Stephen. 
Time you had then," said Tom, stopping for 
another light. ** Frank didn't do it, bless you ; 
though I should not have thought so very ill of 
him if he had pitched the old beast in. Saw 
him get hold of that poor woman's — ^Mrs. Elton's 
— ^back hair once, and give her such a savage 
shake. But I never told Frank; — thought it 
would make a row, and do no good.'' 

" No," said Stephen, abstractedly. 

" Tm going," said Tom. " I mean to smuggle 
in some cigars and brandy, to comfort the lad. 
I'd stop with him, if they'd let me; but I'm 
afraid they wouldn't, or I should be for trying 
on Sam Weller's dodge. I suppose they give 
you decent com till you're found guilty. I don't 
believe Frank would do such a thing, you know. 
Never knew a fellow who loved fishing do any- 
thing cruel — ^though they say it hurts the scaly 
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humbugs catching them, and tortures the wrig- 
gling worms ; but then the fish would be sure to 
die somehow; and if the worms did not wriggle on 
the hooky they would off, and get chopped in two 
with spades, or be trodden on, or something. 
Frank didn't do it. You don't think so — do you? " 

" No,'* said Stephen. " No one here does." 

" I should think not," said Tom. " But old 
Elton was a great nuisance, and no good to no- 
body." 

" Two negatives," said Stephen, smiling in 
spite of himself at his companion. 

" Oh, ah ! all right," said Tom. « But thafs 
an exploded moral tale. Negatives don't make 
affirmatives* now; but nasty black photographic 
likenesses of a fellow, with all sorts of abomina- 
tions about him, in the shape of white hair and 
black skin, and so on. But I say, Steve, old 
Elton must have walked into the hole himself, 
and got drowned while he was drunk ; for I know 
he was fond of liquoring. Perhaps he thought 
that he wasn't appreciated here, and so went to 
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that bourne — ^you know the rest ; I never could 
recollect quotations, but always got the heads 
and tails and crumbs mixed up together, like on 
one's plate after a shrimp tea." 

Stephen shook his head. " No/' he said, " it 
was no suicide. The poor wretch was brutally 
murdered, sure enough, and then thrown into the 
wheel-hole and locked in. I hear, too, they've 
found out a place in the copse there, where the 
body must have been dragged first, and the 
ground's stained with blood. You can see the 
place now, if you get through that gap." 

What, do you mean me ? " cried Tom. "For 
me to go and look ? No^ thank you : much obliged." 

" And," continued Stephen, " men don't com- 
mit suicide when they're going home in good 
spirits with a heavy sum of money in their 
pocket. And then, too, the door was opened and 
locked up again, and the key hung on its nail 
behind the ivy. And all this must have been 
done by some one well acquainted with the 
place." 
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" Buried him, I suppose ? " said Tom. 

" Yes/' said Stephen. " And there was a tre- 
mendous crowd for this place.'' 

" Well," said Tom, " it's a rum start. S'pose 
you didn't do it, and then shove it on to Frank, 
so as to get him out of the way on account of — 
um ? — eh ? — ^you know/' 

Stephen Yaughan started as though an adder 
had stung him, and then turned deadly pale. 
He looked fiercely down at his companion, and 
then exclaimed harshly — 

" Joking is joking, Tom ; but it can be carried 
too far. And this is no joking matter." 

"Oh! aU right," said Tom. "You mustn't 
mind me. ' It's natur ;' — at least it is with me. 
It's no joke, certainly ; but, to my way of think- 
ing, the only horrible part is, that poor Frank 
should be in such a mess over it. We've plenty 
of bad ones in the world, and they needn't make 
so much fuss because one happens to be lost. 
He's gone, and jolly go with him. Why, only 
the other day, during the Indian mutiny, they 
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were blowing those black fellows away from the 
mouths of guns, and polishing them off whole- 
sale, retail, and for exportation ; while, as for old 
Elton, if he had not killed any precious infants, 
it wasn't for want of looking evil at them. Why, 
one of his black looks was enough to " 

" Here they are," cried Stephen. " Mamma 
and Alice going for a drive. Well met. Here's 
a gentleman from town, ladies." 

"Delighted once more, I can assure you, 
ladies,^' said Tom, with quite a Eotten-Row 
bow, letting off at the same moment a puff of 
volcanic perfume from the interior of his hat. 

A cordial greeting ensued; and Alice's eyes 
looked brighter than they had for some time 
past ; while Mrs. Vaughan, in her motherly way, 
seemed almost disposed to salute Tom as she 
would Stephen. 

" But, oh ! Mr. Phipps," she said, " isn't this 
dreadful about our poor friends at the mill ? We 
are now just going to see Mrs. Elton." 

" Tom has come down on purpose to see 
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Frank — and Alice/' said Stephen, rather mali-^ 
ciously. 

Ton my soul," said Tom, warmly, " I didn't. 
I came down on purpose to see poor Frank ; and 
I hope Miss Vaughan will excuse — that is — I 
mean, you know, I don't like fine-weather friends 
—and I '' 

And here Tom Phipps began to stammer, and 
get himself into a knot, turning very red in the 
face; for he recollected that he was not being 
very complimentary. 

Alice^s face must have caught the reflection 
from the cheeks of Tom Phipps, as her counte- 
nance became suffused, when she hastily played a 
rubber in return for her brother's bowl. 

" Fm sure I believe Mr. Phipps, Steve," she 
said ; '' and can esteem his motive for a visit to 
Waveley. And glad am I that poor Frank has a 
schoolfellow who will visit him in his sore need. 
You should have been here sooner, Mr. Phipps ; 
and papa would have driven you over with him.'* 
And then two very bright little tears stood in 
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Alice's eyes, a little kid glove rested for a 
moment upon Tom's arm, and that gentleman 
received a look which fully repaid him for his 
visit. 

Stephen bit his lip, but did the wisest thing he 
could do under the circumstances — he held his 
tongue. He felt the cut he had received, and it 
smarted the more from the fact of its being so 
deserved, besides knowing how foolish he had 
been to provoke it ; for he was fully aware that 
an Oliver always produced a very sharp Rowland 
from his keen-witted sister. 

But seeing the turn the conversation was 
taking, Mrs. Vaughan caught up the reins, 
whipped the pony, and saying that they would 
return in an hour, left the young men to them- 
selves — Tom standing to gaze after a meteoric 
vision that had flashed before his eyes, all fair 
curls, blue orbs, pearly teeth, and peachy cheeks ; 
and it took a good rude push from Stephen to 
call his attention to the fact that they were 
standing in the road, close to the Hall avenue, 

H 2 
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and also that Tom had declared himself to be 
hungry. So up the avenue they went ; the new 
comer mechanically walking by his companion's 
rade, babbling something, but of what, he had 
not the slightest idea, when he afterwards re- 
called his scattered wits. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE prisoner's GUESTS. 

" My dear sir, Vd do it, with pleasure ; but it's 
against all rule and regulation. Why, I should 
be kicked out of the prison, next week, if I were 
to give way. Not a very hard fate, neither, 
perhaps you will say, being kicked out of prison ; 
but / don't like] the idea. Now, when you are 
ready, we'll go." 

'' WeU, but if you can't stand the cigars — the 
brandy," said Tom Phipps, imploringly, to 
Governor Gatward ; for he was in that gentle- 
man's abode — a gloomy, dingy-looking hoDse, 
within the walls of Bamsford Gaol. It was an 
ugly, beetle-browed house, and looked as though 
it had once occupied a respectable position in 
society ; but had been removed from some genteel 
square, and placed bodily within the gaol waDs 
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for having been haunted, or had a murder com- 
mitted within its precincts ; and now suffered for 
the crime in fetters, by being barred and grated as 
to its windows, and clamped and studded as to its 
doors. The daylight penetrated as though with 
distrust ; and on entering the echoing stone hall, 
the visitor felt a repetition of the chill that smote 
him on stepping within the gaol walls. 

Tom Fhipps was first ushered into the Gover- 
nor's ojQ&ce, and most oiB&cial it looked — oak- 
grained, and papered; floor-clothed; and orna- 
mented with legal-looking books, and tin boxes. 
But it must needs be legal ; and tokens of the 
law's majesty were to be seen upon the walls, in 
company with the yeUow Ume-stained ordnance 
maps, in the shape of bracelets — ^prisoner's 
ornaments — crowned and monogramed staves; 
upon the chimney-piece, a brace of pistols ; over 
them, crossed beneath the loud-ticking dial clock, 
a pair of cutlasses, sheathless, rusty, and evidently 
excessively blunt; while again above them and 
their fugitive companion, and placed where it 
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could not possibly be reached if wanted, a 
formidable -looking brass-barrelled, bell-mouthed 
blunderbuss — a homicidal or rather suicidal 
weapon that no lover of self would ever try to 
explode, from the doubt that must intrude itself 
as to which end would present the greatest 
danger, while a Prussian soldier, great in the 
management of his needle-gun, would probably 
have asked for what purpose such an instrument 
was intended. It might, perhaps, have been fired 
in anger ; but is only familiar, from having been 
seen to grace the hands of the bandit of our minor 
theatres, or the half-penny plain and two-pence 
coloured prints of early paint-box and tinselling 
days. 

He was a fierce-looking old fellow, was the 
Governor, when he made his eyebrows meet, and 
stuck up the grey fringe round his egg-topped 
head. Warders and prisoners shrank from him 
when '* things " went wrong ; but once inside his 
nest, into which he had taken Tom after an 
introduction in the office, he was a very comfort- 
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able old gentleman^his nest being the abode — 
the inner sanctam containing Mrs. Gatward and 
divers young Governors. 

" If you can't stand the cigars — the brandy/* 
said Tom, imploringly. 

" No — no — NO ! nothing of the kind. Now, 
look here, youngster, I don*t like you any the 
less ; but these things would not do a bit of good. 
He has all he wants but one thing, and that we 
can none of us give him — ^rest for his mind. He 
can't have that till his trial's over, and he knows 
what he has to expect. I won't starve him ; so 
come along, and I'll take you to his cell myself." 

Tom gave a start at the sound of the word cell ; 
but tried to associate it in his own mind with 
Doctor Watts, and the skilful work of the busy 
bee that doth so much good ; and then he followed 
his leader across a stone yard covered in at 
the top, like a rat cage, with iron bars ; then 
down two corridors, and past door after door, 
which was carefully locked after them, till they 
reached a locked and bolted portal, fitted with 
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a wicket, and numbered ^'29" in large black 
figures. 

"Here we are," said the Governor, cheerily. 
"Brought you a visitor, Mr. Henderson — 
one who will cheer you up, or I'm much mis- 
taken;" and then he, with great delicacy, 
quickly withdrew, leaving the young men to- 
gether. 

Just the fellow to cheer up a prisoner was Tom 
Phipps; for as Frank rose, evidently pleased, 
and yet touched at the sight of his old companion, 
Tom dropped into a semi-pantomimic or cricket- 
ing attitude, and began with a " Here we are ! " 
But he got no farther ; for he ran at his old friend 
as though he would have hugged him, and then 
shaking away at both hands, broke down, and 
blubbered outright. 

Frank was moved ; and for a time no word was 
spoken ; but at last Tom made a very liberal use 
of his pocket-handkerchief, and then burst out, — 

" Ain't I a fool, old fellow ? But you won't be 
80 beastly shabby as to grin at me, when it's all 
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your fault. Bad luck to that old shot-bolt there," 
cried Tom. "But I hope he ain't listening 
Inquisition-spy fashion." 

"Oh! no," said Frank; "he's a gentleman, 
and has been most kind to me ever since I have 
been here.*' 

"Ah! that may be," said Tom; "but I 
brought over some cigars, and a bottle of brandy, 
and a few things beside, and the old chap stopped 
them all. Brought 'em down with me yesterday." 

" Never mind, old fellow," said Frank, smiling 
at his friend's anxiety and disappointment. 
" Indeed, I have no need for them now. They 
don't let me want for anything/' 

" Ah ! but," said Tom, " that's not what I care 
about. Here, just wait a minute ; '' and then he 
left his seat and went and listened at the door, 
when returning to his place, he continued^-*— 
" Those cigars I wouldn't have had any one see, 
for there was a little file in nearly every other 
one ; and the bottle of brandy had got about fifty 
yards of strong silk cord coiled up inside ; and a 
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pretty job I had to get a bottle dark enough, so 
as it wouldn't show through. But I've got a 
watch-spring saw, and the two hooks for the cord 
in my shoes, though, for they didn't search me ; 
and, I'm blessed, what blisters they are making ! " 
and then Mr. Thomas Phipps slipped off his 
elastic-side boots, and relieved himself of a couple 
of cunningly-contrived hooks, and a little saw, 
all of which he slipped into his pocket. 

"And, pray, what were they all for?*' said 
Frank, smiling. 

" What were they all for ? " repeated Tom, in 
amazement. " Why, for you to escape from this 
black-hole, my boy. I'd made all my plans so 
that they couldn't have failed." 

" And yet they break down at the first start," 
said Frank. 

"Well — ^but then-— who'd ever have thought 
that he'd have stopped the cigars and brandy ? '* 
said Tom. " It was atrocious." 

" Why, you dear old booby, Tom," said Frank, 
leaning back, and laughing heartily. "Why, what 
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iave j'ou been reading? Silvio Pellico, or 
Latade's escape from the Bastile ? " But Tom 
would not see that his plans were simple, and 
was quite inconsolable at the turn affairs had 
taken. 

" And now, how about it, old fellow ? " said 
Tom, at last. 

" How about what ? " said Frank. 

" Why, this affair," said Tom. " Did you do it? 
You need not mind trusting me. Honour bright, 
you know." 

Frank shook his head mournfully. ''You 
ought to have thought better of me, Tom," he 
said. 

" Well, I do think better of you," said Tom ; 
" but I shouldnH have been surprised if you had 
done it ; the old humbug deserved it.^' 

" There, pray change the subject," said Frank. 

" Oh, just as you like, you know," said Tom. 
" But, I say ! Td almost forgotten : but there's 
some one else waiting outside to see you : he 
wouldn't come in to the Governor ; but sent a 
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message by me to ask if you'd see him. He's got 
a whole handle of hooks under his arm." 

" Who ?— Steve ? '' said Frank. 

" Oh, no ! Newman — the curate. Long-tail- 
coat fellow. Said I was to implore you to see 
him. Said I didn't know how ; but I'd ask you 
to ; and 'pon my word I almost forgot." 

" I don't wish to see him," said Frank, moodily, 
" for I never felt at home with the man ; but it 
was friendly of him to come. I suppose we must 
wait, though, till somebody comes round.'^ 

Somebody did come round directly in the shape 
of the Governor, who stopped to ask if anything 
was wanted. 

Frank made known his request, and shortly 
after the Eevefend Augustus Newman was ushered 
into the cell, which he entered in a business-like 
but paternal manner. He did not offer to shake 
hands with either of the young men ; but bowed, 
and then took the one seat offered him, and sat 
for a while with his eyes fixed upon the ground. 

If this thoughtful mood was put on in the hope 
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that Tom Phipps would depart, the curate was 
disappointed ; for though Tom was about to give 
place when the new comer entered, Frank stayed 
him with a motion of his head, which sent him 
to lean against the wall in a comer. 

Seeing, at length, that he could not be alone 
with the prisoner, and knowing how short would 
be the length of his visit, Frank s clerical friend 
took no notice of sundry remarks respecting his 
kindness in coming, but plunged at once into 
the object. 

" As we are to be so soon parted again, I am 
compelled to ask your attention to my remarks, 
Mr. Henderson.'' 

Frank bowed, and seeing the direction of the 
curate's eyes, said, — 

" Mr. Phipps is a dear old friend and school- 
fellow, Mr. Newman." 

" I have come," said the curate, " respecting 
your connexion with this distressing affair, Mr. 
Henderson ; and to ask your confidence." 

As Frank remained silent, he continued, — 
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*' Occupying the position that I do in the 
village, it sterns to me that you are in duty 
bound to make me the repositary of your most 
secret thoughts." 

" Father confessor ! " said Tom to himself. 

** Presuming that you are guilty," continued 
the curate, "why should it not be owned to? 
Why should there be this pomp and parade of 
the law — this hiring of counsel — this form and 
ceremony of lying, slandering, and calumniating, 
which is termed examining and cross-examining ? 
I shudder when I think of the peril of those 
engaged in such matters ; and it is to this end 
that I have come to offer myself as an adviser — 
nay, as a spiritual counsellor, and to entreat you 
to hear me." 

"Why don't he ijay bray instead of *nay' — a 
donkey ? '' muttered Tom. " Why, he wants him 
to go and say — ' Please hang me ! ' 

" Are you aware that Mr. Glebeley has been 
several times, and that a chaplain visits here ? " 
said Frank. 
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'*0h, yes!" said the curate, with a pitying 
smile, and ignoring the chaplain ; " I was aware 
that Mr. Glebeley had been more than once." 

"What would you have me do?" said Frank, 
sternly. 

" Confess your guilt, and ask pardon," said the 
' curate, earnestly. 

"But,'' said Frank, "presuming that I am 
innocent ? " 

" Ah ! " sighed the curate ; " it is to that end 
that I have come : to try and soften the obduracy 
of your nature — ^to call upon you to cast oflf the 
thoughts of this world, and think only of the 
next." 

" But,'* exclaimed Tom, " you're in a fog about 
it all, you know ! He didn't do it." 

"Young man," said the purate, "this is no 
time for ribaldry or blind worldliness. I must 
beg that you will not interrupt my good work." 

" Oh, just as you like," said Tom, sulkily ; 
"only when I hear any one calling my friend, 
Frank Henderson, guilty, and asking him to con- 
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fesSy liter my said friend has given me to 
understand that he is innocent — why, I look upon 
that person who calls him guilty, and" asks htm to 
confess, to be in a state of very blind worldliness, 
and It makes me feel warm, you know.*' 

The curate directly rose, and saying that he 
would see Frank at some future time, knocked at 
the door until a passing warder gave him egress. 

He was no sooner gone than Frank began 
pacing the cell. 

" Oh, Tom, Tom ! '' he cried ; " what a world of 
conceit, arrogance, and pride is this. Look at 
that man — clothed in office — arrogating to himself 
power and paternal authority; a man, of about 
my own years, counselling me as though, with 
the orders in which he is invested, he held the 
powers of life and death ; and yet, led away by 
popular opinion, he scorns my word^ treats me as 
guilty, and advises, what ? — why, that I should 
place my head in the hangman's noose, and then 
go to the scaffold with him, muttering prayers 
till, as a blind enthusiast, I believed myself, 

VOL. III. I 
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others believe — a murderer ; and so I should 
be — of self. And all for what ? but to give yon 
man a reputation for holiness. Forbid it that I 
should judge him harshly; but it seems to me 
that he has made the Church his profession, and 
his aim is to rise, to be known of men, to become 
a shining light, and in pursuance of this he would 
spend, if he could, night and day in my cell 
directing me, until I had no will of my own. 
Oh, Tom ! I*ve sat here in the dark hours, and 
thought upon religion as I never thought before ; 
for I have had two earnest, loving men here often. 
I have thought of the hoUowness of sects : the 
petty quibbling, the stickling for this rendering, 
and that rendering of a disputed passage; the 
controversy upon this way of baptising, and that 
peculiar Church form ; the observance and non- 
observance of the rubric; the decoration of 
churches, or the adoption of robe and vest- 
ment — ^men writing almost in anger upon dif- 
ferent matters, and how it all comes at last to 
one little narrow point ; — but come, old fellow. 
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this is but a dreary visit for you, and I can't 
oflFer you anything/' 

" Oh ! I only want one refresher/' said Tom ; 
" and that is, to see you out of here. But, cheer 
up, old boy ; and things will soon come all right. 
They've made an ugly case against you ; hut what 
of that ? * Truth prevails,' we used to write in the 
copy-books ; and you'll come out yet with flying 
colours. So, you don't like the idea of trying to 
get out ? " 

" Pooh ! nonsense, man," said Frank. " What 
would be the use of liberty without reputation. 
Why, you good-hearted, old stupid fellow, can't 
you see, that if I broke out of gaol, I should be 
stigmatising myself as a felon, and have all the 
hoimds of the law upon my track directly and 
surely, so that I should go to my trial a pre- 
condemned man." 

" Heigho ! *' cried Tom, sighing ; " I meant it 

for the best ; but I never thought about all that 

hanging to it, or I wouldn't have bought a single 

file. I must smuggle them out again somehow. 

I 2 
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I say, though, — any message before I go ? You 
know. rU give it all right. You can trust me, 
old feUow." 

Frank smiled, and stood thinking for a minute ; 
and then upon the inside of an envelope — an old 
one with which Tom supplied him, smelling 
strongly of tobacco — ^he wrote the following 
words, and then folded the paper : — 

U F. to M.—For Ever." 
You won't read it, Tom ? " said the writer. 
No; by Jove, I won*t ! " cried Tom, warmly. 

"I trust you, old fellow," exclaimed Frank; 
" and would with more than that, believe me. 
Well; what is it? — ^you have something to tell 
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me.'' 



" H'm — ^m — ^m, yes," said Tom. ** I was — er 
— er, thinking of saying — of asking your opinion 
— er — about '* 

" Well, old fellow," said Frank, for Tom came 
to a full stop. 

" Miss Glebeley's a sweet girl, isn't she ? " said 
Tom, stammering. 
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'Tm not a very impartial jadge upon that 
point," said Frank, smiling. 

"Nice girl that Miss Newman, too; but 
haven't seen her this time. Different to her 
brother— eh ? " 

." Now, Tom ; what is it ? " said Frank. " Come 
to the point." 

**Well," said Tom, with a tremendously red 
face, for so townish a young gentleman. " Well, 

what do you think of Alice — I mean Miss 
Vaughan ? " 

" Why, that she's a warm-hearted, high-spirited^ 
loveable little girl ; one of whom any man ought 
to be proud," cried Frank, energetically. 

" Eh ? what ? Oh ! I say, come now ! " cried 
Tom, looking quite aghast, and with a sinking 
sensation at his heart. 

" I had a note from her this morning; a kind, 
generous little note " 

" The deuce you had ! " groaned Tom, with 
the sinking sensation ever so much lower* 

" Enclosed in one from Madeline ; full of 
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condolence; but withal^ so spirited, and — if I 
may use the expression — so manly, that I could 
not have believed a woman — ^no — a girl like her 
could have indited such a letter.** 

Tom felt a little better. 

"Well," said Frank, "what about little 
AUce ? •* 

"Oh!" said Tom, starting, "nothing; only 
I — ^I — thought I should like to hear your 
opinion ; but I didn't think it would be quite so 



warm." 



" Tom Phipps," said Frank, sternly ; " don't 
be a humbug. Tell me, like a man, that you love 
the little, bright-eyed, sunny-haired " 

"Oh! I say, don't — don't go on like 
that," cried Tom. " That pace is worse than 
hunting." 

" Open-hearted, little maiden, like an 

honest man,** continued Frank, not heeding the 
interruption ; " and Til say * God bless you,' old 
fellow ; and may you win her ! " 

"Well then," cried Tom, with enthusiasm, 
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" 'pon my soul, I do. I never felt anything so 
before in my life." 

" Then^ why didn't you speak up at first, and 

« 

say so ? " said Frank. 

** Why, you see, it appeared to be so spooney, 
and soft, and " 

" Time's up, gentlemen,'^ cried the Governor, 
appearing at the door ; " sorry to interrupt you ; 
but rules and regulations, you know. Feel 
honoured, and all that sort of thing, with a 
visitor like Mr. Henderson; but we can only 
give him certain privileges/^ 

Frank parted from his friend quite cheerfully ; 
but as the door was closing, Tom's heart sank 
to see his old schoolfellow fall heavily and list- 
lessly back upon his seat, and bury his face in his 
hands. 

At the Oovemor's invitation, Tom stayed and 
dined with him; and was introduced to Mrs. 
Gatward, whom after dinner he moved to tears, 
by the earnestness with which he tried to enlist 
her sympathies upon his friend^s behalf. 
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*' An right, my dear boy/^ said the Goyemor ; 
*' we^ treat him as if he were our own son — indeed 
we will. I doB't know you: but I knew his 
Cither, and I know Mr. Yanghan ; and can't help 
sympathising with all parties. But, there! let's 
leare the subject now. I'm going to tiy one of 
your cigars, if youll let me.' 

'*0h! most happy/^ cried Tom, for the 
6oyemor*s hand was already in the paper ; but 
the wonld-be smuggler felt the cold perqpiratioii 
oozing out aU over him, and he shiyered in his 
boots as he sat there. 

''A good weighty cigar," obseryed the Ooyemor. 
** What money yon young fellows do spend 
in tobacco! But it does some one good, I 
soppose.'* 

"Er — ^um — do you like them yery strong?** 
said T<Hn, who was now in agony. 

*• By George, no ! '* cried the Goyemor. " I 
leaDy don't" 

" Then you d better let me pick yon one,^ 
continued Tom. ** That one you haye is what I 
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should call one of Frank's favourites, and as hot 
as fire. Try that, sir," he said, passing a cigar 
of very good shape and make — smooth, but 
unfiled. 

" Thanks,*' said the old gentleman, rolling 
the heavy cigar across the table, greatly to the 
relief of Tom, who felt as if a load had been 
taken off his mind; and then he carefully selected 
some half-dozen of Frank's favourites, and de- 
posited them in his case, which he buttoned up 
with a sigh of relief. 

Fortunately, the Governor produced his own 
after-dinner wines and spirits; and after due 
attention had been paid thereto, Tom prepared 
to depart, but not until he had completely 
won the hearts of the Governor's children, by 
making a man speak up the chimney, then 
another beneath the table, a dog under the 
sofa, and a wasp buzzing about the room, 
all of which ventriloquial effects he contrived 
in a very clumsy and inefficient way. Then 
good-byes were said, and he mounted the 
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chaise a man had been minding at the gate 
for hours. 

The mare started willingly enough on her 
homeward journey, in spite of her driTer haying 
forgotten the necessity for baiting ; but Tom was 
not Jehu-like in his driying upon this occasion, 
and he kept a tight rein as he sat, low-spirited 
and pondering upon what he had seen that day. 
But he had not proceeded more than a mile when 
a thought flashed across his mind which made 
him turn cold all down his back, and pull up the 
mare with a jerk. 

He had left the brandy-hottU behind f 
No ; it was not in the gig. The GoTemor must 
have forgotten it, but he could not. There were 
the loaded cigars safe in his pocket, and those 
that did not matter by his side in the paper ; but 
then the brandy-bottle — the dark glass bottle, 
containing fiffy yards of silk cord curled up 
amongst the potent fluid ! Tom perspired more 
than ever. He must haye it away; but how 
could he face those people to ask for it? It 
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looked so mean and shabby, after the treatment 
he had received. But then, to be found out 
would be ten times worse, for the Oovernor was 
such a brick. 

So Tom had a battle with the mare before she 
would condescend to turn her head the other 
way, and then drove quickly back towards town ; 
when all at once he remembered that he had not 
looked in the box-seat. 

He pulled up with hopeful heart ; and holding 
whip and reins in one hand, and trying to stand 
— no easy matter, with the mare fidgeting for 
home — ^he removed the cushion. But, no : there 
was no bottle. So he drove on to the porter's 
lodge, tremblingly expectant of seeing the stern- 
browed Governor drawing out reeking yard after 
reeking yard of the silk cord from the long^ 
necked bottle ; when, to his intense delight, the 
porter, upon seeing who stopped at the wicket* 
gate, brought forth the object of his solicitude^ 
saying that the Governor had sent it out the 
moment the visitor had gone; and he, the 
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porter, could not leave his post, or he wonld 
have caught np to him. 

The man had evidently looked forward to the 
bottle being nnclaimed ; but Tom grasped it as 
if its contents had been liqmd gold ; and, giving 
the janitor a silver coin, whipped off at a canter, 
and went npon his way rejoicing. 



CHAPTER VII. 



"gather your rosebuds." 



Tom Fhipps did not look himself on his return 
from Bamsford: he seemed to be low-spirited 
and dull, and to have lost his customary gaiety — 
seldom opening his lips. The Hall people attri- 
buted this to his late interview with Frank, and, 
to do Tom justice, much of it was caused by the 
unhappy position of his friend ; but, for all that, 
there was something else at the bottom, — a some- 
thing that would not be gainsayed, and, in spite 
of trouble, care, and anxiety, kept him in a state 
of ebullition — a transition between worry and fear. 

A day or two after, on a fine warm autumn 
afternoon, one of those golden endings of the 
purple-crowned season, Tom stood in the Hall 
drawing-room alone, and communing with him- 
self. 
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" Never felt such a fool before in my life/' said 
Tom. *' Can't think what the dickens ails me. 
There ! what's the good of trying to cheat oneself. 
I'll try it on, and if she does say * No 1 ' why, whereas 
the harm ? It will be all right again, won't it ? " 

Of course, there was no reply to Tom's queries, 
even though they were made aloud, since Tom 
was alone ; but he was apparently satisfied, for 
he continued,— 

"Well, m ask her; bothered if I don't; not 
that I ever reckoned on its coming to my fate to 
do the sentimental." And then, upon the strength 
of this resolution, Tom followed Alice down 
the garden, where she was trying to pick a 
respectable bouquet from the ruins of the autumn 
flowers, when he tried to open a conversation in 
his customary free-and-easy manner. 
Close afternoon, ain't it ? " said Tom. 
Yes, very," was the reply, as a couple of 
chrysanthemums were culled, and placed with 
some pompons in the little soft white hand that 
grasped their stems so tightly. 
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*' Shan't have many more such evenings this 
side of Christmas, shall we ? " said Tom. 

** No," said Alice, very busy indeed over her 
flowers. 

Tom then asked himself what he should say 
next; but nothing suitable came ; so he remained 
mute, biting his lipd with vexation, while the 
fair nymph of the parterre moved on towards 
where a monthly rose displayed the last of its 
flowers, showering down a profusion of pink 
petals at every passing gust. 

" I say," said Tom, at last, in despair, after 
watching the flower-selecting process for some 
time, '* I say, what shall we talk about ? " 

" Why not about flowers, Mr. Phipps ? " said 
Alice, with rather a conscious air. 

" Oh, come, I say ! " cried the little fellow ; " don't 

be so jolly formal. Why don't you say ' Tom ' ? 

" It wouldn't be right," said Alice. 

" Oh, yes it would," said the gentleman ; ** but 
lieigho ! " he continued, with what was meant for 
a sigh; "I can't make nice speeches about 
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flowers. I'm from London and Londony ; and I 
dare not tell you that somebody's cheeks are far 
brighter than any flowers I ever saw." 

"No," said Alice, very shortly, "I should 
think not. But we had better go in, for 
it's turning quite damp, and I have enough 
flowers now; but they are so fady; and, oh !— 
oh ! " she cried, holding out her little white hand 
towards Tom. '' See how I*ve hurt myself with 
that nasty thorn. Why, it's quite torn, and 
how it bleeds." 

" So it does ; a poor, dear, little hand," cried 
Tom, earnestly, taking it in his, and applying his 
handkerchief to the wound, but only to remove 
the cambric directly, and place his lips there. 

" Mr. Phipps / " exclaimed Alice, hastily ; but 
without snatching away her hand. 

"Ah! I knew you would be angry," said 
Tom ; " and yet I could not help it ; and, there ! 
I'm at it again, and you'll be ready to say that 
you'll never speak to me any more ; but,*' he con- 
tinued, desperately, " you don't know how I feel 
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— how I love you, or you would not be vexed 

with me for putting my arm round your waist, as 
I 

T know you will be ; and goodness knows how I 
shall be punished, for I know how — how — sharp 
you can be with us poor fellows." 

And no doubt Alice was very angry, for all the 
flowers had fallen to the ground, and she had 
turned her head away to mask sundry lightning 
glances, and spare poor Tom's life. There was 
no one visible, for a thick laurel hedge hid the 
house ; and besides, it was, as she said, growing 
damp and dusk too. Tom felt that he had gone 
too far to recede, and he was daring all, for his 
arm really was round the maiden's waist, and his 
voice had grown deeper, and trembled as he 
said — 

" Alice ! dear Alice ! I know how stupid I 
am ; how light and boyish — * not boyish ? ' Yes, 
I am ; but, dear Alice, I love you — ^you cannot 
tell how much; and now, when I would tell 
you all, how dearly I prize every look, I find I 
can't say a word. But you mast not be angry. 

TOL. XII. K 
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" Did you speak, sir ? " said Tom, looking np 
from his task. 

"No, sir; I did not," said the Squire, sternly; 
" but I mean to as soon as you have done there. 
Oh! you have now, have you?" he continued, 
as Tom rose to the perpendicular. " Well, well 
see ; we'll see. You had better, have a talk with 
me to-morrow morning, for I did not mean this, 
young man — ^I did not mean this." 

Tom was by this time excessively hot, and 
would have given five pounds to have been any- 
where else, for there was something very dread- 
ful in being addressed as "young man." Of 
course, he was a young man, and he knew it too ; 
but there is so much difference in the way in 
which those two words can be said. It may be 
very pleasant for John Smith, the civil youth at 
the greengrocer's, to be spoken of as Ann's 
young man: that is to say, the young man of 
Ann at Number 27 ; but to be called " young 
man " by a stem parent, who has detected you in 
the very act of stealing a kiss from the lips of 
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liis marriageable daughter, is, to say the least, 
crushing. It would be bad enough to be de- 
tected in the act even were it no theft ; but, a 
chaste salute, taken after the asking of papa and 
mamma had been accomplished, and licence given 
to the young man to pay his attentions ; but, in 
Tom Phipps's case it was well, it was no 

wonder that Tom looked hot. 

There was another horrid pause. Tom wanted 

to run away, but he could not ; and he wanted 

the Squire to go, but he would not ; but stood 

there, placidly smoking and staring the "young 

man" out of countenance, though a bystander 

would have said that he was looking through 

Tom, and far away. At last, however, to the 

tortured one's great relief, he spoke again, and 

broke the spell — a very long and uncomfortable 

spell, as Tom called it. 

" I always say what I think, and what I mean, 

Tom Phipps," said the Squire, in a gentler tone, 

" and I tell you I did once hope my girl would 

have made another choice — your old schoolmate. 
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Howevery they say mairiages are made in heaTen. 
But, come along in, sir; we've had enough of it 
for one day ; so in with yon — I want my tea." 

Poor Tom looked yeiy sheepish as, in a most 
lamb-like fashion, he followed the blnff old 
fumer into the hoose, mnch after the fashion of 
one going to instant lynching, and all through 
the machinations of that mischieyons imp, falsely 
called a god, whose delight it is to goad people 
into loye fits, leading them into all sorts of 
extrayagances, and nixing them to say or do 
things that, at another time, they would ridicule ; 
and then — ^what does mischief do but bring some 
one to look at them. Naturally disposed to 
deceit, his acts are of the most barefiiced descrip- 
tion, and woe betide the wretched wight whom he 
^tteth into his power. It has been popularly 
supposed that he shoots at x>eople with bended 
bow, and that he keeps a quiver full of arrows by 
way of ammunition. But this is a mistake — a 
yulgar error; for the wicked sprite keeps his 
bow unstrung, and with the noose formed by the 
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string, he lassoes whom seemeth him good, and 
leads them up to their fellow victims, occasionally 
goading them forward with the single arrow he 
holds in his innocent-looking hand, thus compel- 
ling them against their will to advance. Old, 
yonng, or middle-aged, it is all the same, and 
there is no escape, while a nasty, tingling, viru- 
lent prick does this shaft give, leaving venom 
behind in the wound — a poison mingled of love 
and vexation ; and in this case rankling in the 
wound of poor little Alice, — a wound the more 
painful from its being in precisely the same place 
as one inflicted some time before, and not 
thoroughly healed up. It hurt her so sorely, and 
she felt so undecided, that, as once before in her 
little life, she lay upon her pillow that night, with 
her eyes wet with tears, her cheeks flushed, toss- 
ing restlessly to and fro, and yet hardly knowing 
why, unless it was on account of having been 
caught in so unpleasant a predicament. 

However, this is a slight anticipation, for the 
Squire is just entering the porch, with the culprit 
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Tom at his heels, and Alice has not gone to bed, 
but is in her room bathing her eyes and cheeks, 
and trying in vain^to get rid of their flaming red* 
ness, but only to give np the task in despair, as 
she sinks down, half crying, upon the floor by 
the bedside, with the flushed cheek resting npon 
the snowy coverlid. 

" Oh ! here's one of the strays," cried Stephen, 
as Tom took his place at the table. '^ Where's 
Alice ? " 

*' Plee, sir,'' said the maid, " Miss Alice says 
as she have a bad headache and isn't coming 
down to tea this evening." 

" Humbug ! " exclaimed her ruthless tyrant of 

a father ; " go and tell her to come directly, for 
we are waiting." 

Mrs. Yaughan looked rather disturbed in mind, 
as though feeling that something was wrong, 
and she tried to obtain telegraphic intelligence 
from her lord ; but the attempt was of no avail, 
for the old gentleman was in a brown study, and 
kept stealthily glancing at Tom, who was blun- 
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dering through a conyersation with Stephen^ but 
all the while feeling very uncomfortable, and 
looking most conscious, wishing at times that he 
was in one of the gigantic shells that stood on 
either side of the fender, or that he was at the 
bottom of the place from whence they came. 

" Now, then," cried the Squire at last, " is that 
young lady coming ? " 

" I'm here, papa," said a voice that made 
Tom's heart go bounce. " I'm here, papa," and 
then little Alice glided into her seat. 

" Ah ! that's right, my dear," said the old 
gentleman, cheerily ; " we can't get on at meal- 
times without you; and so you've got a bad 
heart-ache, have you ? " he continued, with a sly 
twinkle in his eye. 

" Head-ache, papa," said Alice, blushing. 

" Oh ! head-ache, was it ? Well, never mind 
which. It's a bad plan to go without bodily 
sustenance, isn't it, Tom Phipps ? Vm hungry, 
for they gave us a wretched dinner to-day. Take 
some of that cold ham, and then pass the dish* 
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Mamma, 'nother cup of tea, please — more tea, 

m 

and less water." 

The substantial meal passed off very pleasantly, 
though Mrs. Yaughan was rather at a loss to 
understand some peculiar allusions made at inter- 
vals by the Squire, and looked in Tain for an 
explanation ; but a merry twinkle of the eye was 
all she could get. But in spite of the Squire's 
evident good humour and determination to pass 
the matter over until the next day, Tom felt ill 
at ease, and kept calling himself *' spooney," and 
"muff," and in conversation floundering about till 
Stephen began to stare at him with wide open 
eyes, and made the little fellow ten times worse ; 
so that he was most heartily glad when the hour 
of rest drew nigh, and, amid a general distribu- 
tion of flat candlesticks, the last good-nights 
were said. 

Now comes the time when Alice was tossing 
about upon her little bed, while the penetrating 
fume of cigars was creeping through a key-hole, 
and beneath a door, and thence out upon a land- 
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ing, and down-stairs, and along a passage to the 
maiden's door ; while upon the other side of the 
portal whence the sedative scent proceeded, there 
was a window wide open, the candle extinguished, 
the moonbeams flooding the chamber with light, 
while Tom Phipps and Stephen were sitting and 
solacing themselves with Havana cigars, sup- 
plied at per box by the Edgeton chemist. 

Stephen was apparently comfortable, with his 
heels upon the window sill, and the face in the 
moon looking hard at the soles of his feet as dis- 
played in rather large proportions through his 
stockings, for his slippers lay upon the floor; 
while Tom, after trying to attain to the same 
position, had given up in despair, and smoked 
furiously. 

'' Beastly weeds," said Tom. 

'' Just so," said Stephen ; " that's the third 
time you've said so, and they're the best I can 
give you ; but that's no answer to my question. 
Once more — ^What's up ? Now, come, now ; no 
nonsense : I know there has been something going 
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on between you and the goyemor and Alice, 
for she don't stop, away from the tea-table and 
send down word that she is ill for nothing. Now, 
come ; out with it ! " 

" Get out," said Tom, sulkily, " and don't 
bother." 

" If you don't tell me directly," said Stephen, 
'* I'll go to Alice's bed-room door, and ask so 
loudly that all the house shall hear me." [Copied 
from Sister Alice's tactics.] 

" No, you won't," said Tom, coolly. 

" Well, come then; out with it!" said Stephen. 

" No fraternal vengeance, no bravo tricks, you 
know ? " cried Tom. 

" Don't be an ass ! " was the polite rejoinder. 

Tom probably determined that he would not, 
and went on puffing in silence till Stephen's 
patience was about exhausted, when he jumped 
up, saying — 

" Well, if you won't speak, I'm oflf. Good 
night." 

" No, I say, don't go ; sit still — ^there's a good 
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fellow," said Tom, entreatingly. " I want to tell 
you ; but it takes a great deal of managing. I'm 
ever so long bringing it up to the surface, 
and when I do, it's like a shy old carp, and 
dives down again — plop — ^before I can get it 
out/' 

" Well, then^ heave ahead," cried Stephen, sit- 
ting down once more ; " let's have it." 

" Here goes," cried Tom, desperately, and put- 
ting on a transpontine theatrical air. " Stephen 
Yaughan, you're a villain, a treacherous vil- 
lain !" 

** Eh ! " cried Stephen, somewhat astonished, 
" what now ? " 

" "Why, sir, you've brought me down here to 
renew our old school-boy friendship ; you've 
thrown me into temptation, and exposed me to 
the witching ways of your little enchantress of a 
sister; and of course, I've fallen in love with her, 
and told her of my fall — and oh ! Steve," he con- 
tinued, gradually merging the romantic in the 
real, and working himself up into quite a pitch 
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of excitement — ** oh ! Steve, I told her of it» and 
now, like a fool, I'm telling yon ; and when I told 
her, I believe I was just going to seal the confes- 
sion, when, hang it! old fellow, if your father 
didn't come and catch me in the act ! And now 
the murder's out, and though I was preciously 

frightened when the old gen ^I mean your 

father — came, I'm not a bit afraid of you, Steve 
Vaughan, big as you are. So, come now, no 
bullying, for I won't stand it ; and ** 

" Well," said Stephen, quietly, interrupting 
the ranter, " have you nearly done ? " 

*' Yes, I have," said Tom, stamping about the 
room in his slippers ; " and " 

" Well," said Stephen, with a bit of a. sigh, 
" if that's all, I'm not much surprised ; but you 
must have been a little muff to have let him see 

you. I'm not surprised though only there, 

sit down, man, and don't go thumping about the 
room in that mad way. You're just over the 
governor's head, and you'll have him up in a 
minute to see what's the matter. There — flight 
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up again. Let's see/* he continued, as Tom 
came back to his place on tip-toe, and looking 
quite aghast — " Let's see ; what was I saying, or 
going to say ? Oh ! I know. I am not surprised. 
But what a little fool you must have looked ! " 

" I did, Steve, I did— I know I did," cried 
Tom, earnestly. " But just you look out, or big 
as you are, you may too. Stop till you get in 
the same fix.'' 

"Ah!'' said Stephen, gloomily; "stop till I 
do. But Tom, old fellow," he continued, "I 
believe that under that chaff of yours there's 
some good com. I love my little girlish sister 
after my rough fashion, and I hope that the man 
I have made my friend is not trifling with Alice's 
little heart." 

" No, by Jove ! " cried Tom, eagerly, as he 
stretched out his hand, which the other warmly 
grasped; and then there was a pause, during 
which the young men finished their cigars in 
silence, and then Stephen Yaughan left his friend 
to his slumbers. 
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But Alice had just then turned her pillow for 
the ninth time, to try and get a cool place for her 
hot cheeky and the morning was very near at 
hand when she dropped asleep. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TOM UPON THORNS. 

** So you wanted to speak to me this morning, 
did you ?'* said the Squire to Tom Phipps. 

The old gentleman was seated in his library— 
the library of books which he never )by any 
chance read — nursing his leg, the leg which at 
times turned just a trifle gouty. He had beck- 
oned for Tom to follow him directly after break* 
fast^ and closing the door when they entered the 
room, the Squire had taken his seat in a very 
magisterial way, leaving the culprit standing by 
the table, very red, very nervous, and very 
fidgety. 

" So you wanted to speak to me this morning, 
did you ? " said the Squire. 

Xom was rather taken aback, for he had not 
the slightest intention of speaking to the en- 

TOl** II ^ L 
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raged parent ; and, besides, everything had gone 
off so pleasantly at breakfast, that he had been 
deluding himself with the idea that nothing 
more would be said. But now, to be brought 
into a room, left standing, and then talked 
to in that way, was rather too much of a good 
thing. 

" Confound it all ! " muttered Tom to himself, 
" he might have asked me to sit down ; " and 
then he began to fidget from one leg on to the 
other, and felt precisely as he did years before 
when standing in front of the Doctor*s desk at 
Edgeton Grammar School, and the words would 
not construe, try all he could. 

But Tom's was certainly not a pleasant posi- 
tion. To begin with^ it was not pleasant to 
have the onus shifted on to his shoulders in so 
business-like a way. Then, too, it was queer to 
be brought up as it were in custody before a 
stern magisterial parent, charged with kissing his 
daughter; and worse — ten times worse — having 
been seen to do it ! So Tom Phipps, cool as 
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he mostly was, and knowing as he generally 
considered himself to be, looked, and felt^ and 
acted — as he thought just thep — ^like one found 
out. 

" Now, sir," said the Squire, after turning 
over the leaves of a book for five minutes to 
give Tom time to speak — "Now, sir," he said, 
for Tom remained perfectly mute, "what have 
you got to sAy for yourself ? " 

This brought Tom up short like a piece of 

watchwork, while, from the sharp jerk which he 

gave his body, it might have been supposed that 

he was about to strike. But Tom Phipps did 

not strike — ^neither in a tradesman-like fashion, 

by running away from the work in hand — neither 

by knocking the Squire down — nor yet by acting 

like a clock, and making himself heard. Tom 

only pulled out his pocket-handkerchief, made 

believe to wipe his nose very carefully; looked 

up at the ceiling, then at the floor, then round 

the room, and lastly at the Squire, but remained 

perfectly mute. 

L 2 
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loving as beaatiful a Utile creature as ever the 
sun shone on." Tom finished off here with a 
burst. 

" Humph ! " said the Squire, sternly ; but 
evidently not displeased. 

''I don^t care," cried Tom, warming, and 
jumping up as he spoke, when he began walking 
hurriedly up and down the room, working his 
arm about in a very excited manner. "I don't 
care ; and I would say so to a dozen fathers. I 
don't want to offend you, Mr. Yaughan, and if 
I've done wrong, I ask your pardon ; but I won't 
be talked into giving up Alice — ^I mean Miss 
Vaughan— for anybody. I know I'm not worthy 
of her ; but I mean to be, if I can, for I don^t 
care how long I wait. But I won't give her up, 
sir ; so it's no use to ask me. Don't be cruel," 
he cried, calming down, and turning pathetic; 
"don't be cruel, sir, for I really feel all this very 
deeply, and Miss Vaughan " 

" Why, you don't mean to say she said——" 
cried the Squire. 
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"No," said Tom, hastily; ''she didn't say 
anything, sir ; but," he continued, imploringly. 



" you can't think- 
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" Yes, I can," said the old gentleman, gruffly ; 
"plenty. And I think I like that other way 
best — ^it's more manly; so don't snivel. I like 
to see a little spirit in a fellow. Now, suppose 
we come to business; — ^but have you quite 
done ? " 

" Oh, yes, quite,"* said Tom, wishing that 
the Squire would say the same. 

" Then perhaps you will sit down again, for 
you're kicking up the dust from the old carpet." 

Tom plumped down into his chair once more, 
and wiped his forehead. 

" Ah ! that's better," said the old gentleman. 
"Now, I suppose, young fellow, you know that 
what I saw last night looks to me uncommonly 
like what we old-fashioned country folk call 
courting. Do you understand ? " 
Oh, yes ; quite," said Tom. 
And courting leads to marrying. Don't 
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always, though/' mattered the old gentleman, 
in an undertone. 

"Just so," said Tom, perspiring very freely, 
and alluding to the first part of the remark, 
feeling bound to say something, for the perse- 
cutor came to a full stop, and looked hard at 
him. 

" And marrying means housekeeping ; and old 
birds like to see young ones build their own 
nest." 

** Oh ! of course," said Tom. 

** And then there's furniture to buy, and pots 
and kettles, and tins, and toast-racks, and muffin 
plates, and spits — don't you see ? " 

Tom nodded. 

"Then there will be the coal bill, and the 
draper's bill, and grocer's bill, baker's bill, 
butcher*s bill, and bills upon bills, enough to 
drive you mad if you're not ready for them when 
they come. You hear all this, don't you ? " 

Tom looked to be at fever heat, and nodded 
again. 
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" Then there's the servant or two, and a pony- 
chaise, maybe, besides the little extras that msLy 
come." 

" The little what ? '' cried Tom. 

" The little extras, and the big extras," shouted 
the old man, " and all the rest of the parapher- 
nalia of housekeeping; and all this will take 
money, sir — eh ! Money ; do you hear ? " 
Oh, yes, I hear," said Tom, ruefully. 
Well, then, sir, whereas the money ? " 

" Salary, you know,'* said Tom, brightening up 
a little. 

" Oh, jes ; I know," said Pater ; " but the 
salary won't do it for some time to come. I 
know what you clerks are. And after you've 
bought all your showy little knick-knacks. Master 
Tom, there isn't much left now, so how would it 
be with a wife ? " 

This was rather home ; for, as a rule, when 
Tom struck a balance, it came on the wrong side. 
But he did not mean to give in, so he said — 

" Expectations, you know — uncle." 
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''Bah!'' said the Squire; "waititig for dead 
men's shoea, which come to you at last with the 
uppers cracked, the welts gone, and the heel all 
* why whank/ and very often the whole shoe rotten 
when yon get it. Won't do, Tom Phipps^ won't 
do. I know the old tale, my lad, about unkind 
treatment, and cruel parents, and youthful Tic- 
tims; and now you take my advice, — don't you 
go stuffing yours and my girl's heads full of that 
sort of thing, and imagine you are ill-used, 
because ^things are not just as you like. You 
can't find enough for all the things I've named 
every year, and then pay rent,] and rates, and 
income tax, and all the rest of it, can you ? " 

Tom was mute, and had to bite the head off a 
groan, and swallow it down again. 

" No ; of course you can't, Tom Phipps. Now 
you see you are building up a house — castle in 
the air, if you like to call it so; and you're 
planning it all out very nicely, and very pretty it 
looks — roses, and flowers, and bright sunshine ; 
but as soon as there comes a storm, my boy. 
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down goes your house, because you made no 
foundation ; and now you are worse off than if 
you were first beginning, iox you've nothing but 
your brick-and*mortar ruins to build with, and the 
consequence is, you've a whole lot of broken stuff 
lying about you, and making you miserable ; 
besides which it's a kind of rubbish that wont be 
buried out of sight, but will keep peeping out 
somewhere. There's no getting rid of it ; for it 
won't bum, nor it won't melt, nor wash away, 
nor turn into top dressing, nor manure, but 
keeps on for ever staring you in the face, and 
worrits your very life out as it lies about, looking 
for all the world like a plague sent to tease you 
for having made a fopl of yourself. It won't do, 
Tom ; these early affairs are foolish and wicked ; 
and I'm not going to have any misery-making if 
I can help it. You must wait^ my lad." 

" Oh, yes," said Tom ; " I meant to ; but — er 
— ^but — ^ain't you making just a little — that is — 
rather — you know, rather the worst of it, sir ? " 

"Worst of it? Of course I am," said the 
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Squire. "Why, you would not have me help you 
into a mess. No, my lad ; I've seeu quite enough 
of that in my time. . A man, to be happy, must 
be earning enough, or have enough to live upon 
comfortably, according to his station ; and though 
he may have plenty of friends to give him a lift, 
yet I'm sure you wouldn't like to be helped. It 
robs a man of his independence and spirit, and 
takes all the work out of him ; and the more he's 
helped the more he despises himself, and gets 
despised by all who know him. That's all phi- 
losophy, my lad." 

Tom nodded, as much as to say, " So I suppose ;" 
but he did not appear to admire the flavour. 

"Now, Tom Phipps," continued the Squire, 
"Tve had this all in bed with me, and hardly 
got a wink of sleep through it"— [Mrs. Vaughan 
declared afterwards that he slept soundly from 

one till seven] — " but Tve known you ever since 

* 

you wore button^over trousers and brass-buttony 
jackets, that you used to be so proud of ; so I 
consider that, as you haven't any father, I've a 
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right to talk to you like one. You see, my lad, 
Vm not miserly, and I don't care a straw for 
money, only for the good it does ; but I hate the 
idea of improvident marriages ; and, at the same 
time, I love my little blossom too well to make 
her miserable by playing the tyrant. If she 
likes you, or loves you, as you children call it, 
— only I can't talk such sugar-candy stuff — if she 
likes you, and you prove yourself worthy of her, 
and manage to grow an inch or two, I won't say 
a word to stop the match — there, sit still; I 
haven't done yet.'* 

Tom, who had been flying out of his chair, 

subsided again ; and the Squire continued. 

> 
*'And though I could, I dare say, set you both 

up in life, I don't mean to ; for if you want my 

child, you'll, in a way of speaking, take off your 

coat, and make her a good home out of your 

earnings. So if you do that, and then come in 

three or four years time — say four — and ask for 

her like a man, why you shall have her; and 

there's my hand upon it." 
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Poor Tom felt that he did not at all like the 
references to time, hut he was so overjoyed with 
the turn matters had taken, that he forgot to 
show it in his countenance, and became quite 
choky. 

"And mind," said the Squire, "I don't say 
that I shan't give you a few silver spoons or so, 
and I don^t say I shall ; but most likely I shanH, 
for I think if Pve given you my only girl, I've 
given 'you enough. So now we'll say no more 
about it, my lad, for the next three years at 
least ; for I'm choking with thirst, and must have 
some ale. I haven't made such long speeches 
for I don't know how long. What do you say?" 

" Say two,'* cried Tom, appealingly. 

" No," said the Squire, stoutly. " I won't." 

" But it seems so long, sir," said Tom. 

"Long!" said the squire, "nothing of the 
kind." ^ 

" But " began Tom. 

" Tom Phipps," cried the Squire, " you're a 
little fool; and if you say another word I'll 
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make it six and stick to it. Now there*s an end 
of it. Ah ! *' he added, with a sigh, " I did mean 
diflferently, but things have turned out very sadly. 
Poor Frank." 

The Squire then rose from his chair, and Tom 
made ready to deliver a long speech, but he could 
only get out a few words, and the old gentleman 
stopped all further converse by slapping him on 
the back, and then stepping out of the window 
on to the lawn, while Tom slowly crossed the 
hall and entered the drawing-room, where quite 
by chance Alice happened to be seated, but look- 
ing all the time as conscious as a kitten caught 
in a dairy. Tom's jubilant expression of coun- 
tenance, however, seemed to lend something to 
her own, as dropping her work she started from 
her chair, and tried to leave the room ; but as 
Tom stood right in the way, she had to, pass 
close by him, for it would, of course, have looked 
so stupid to have gone all the way round by the 
other side of the table, as if she were afraid of 
him. And this time, too, poor Alice had to 
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hurry off, for Tom was whispering something in 
her tiny litUe pinky, shelly ear, when her white 
neck flushed crimson, for the speech was inter- 
rupted hy a loud " Hem ! " 

Alice must have grown very timid, for she ran 
out of the room as fast as she could, while Tom, 
turning round, encountered upon this occasion 
the happy'looking, hut tearful-eyed countenance 
of Mrs. Vaughan. 

The good dame was doubtless " well up " on 
all connected with the matter, and evidently 
wanted to have her say. But Tom could stand 
no more that morning, so, stammering something 
about Ramsford and Frank, he very rudely rushed 
out, leaving Mrs. Vaughan — ^who wanted to have 
finished by kissing him and calling him her dear 
boy — standing in the middle of the room. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AT THE TRIAL. 

** TooTLE-TUM, tootle-tum, tootle-taa ; tootk- 
tum, tootle-tum, tootle-too," through the whole 
strain, again and again^ at the corners of the 
streets, and in the great market-place, for the 
Judge's silk-stockinged high and low priests were 
out and about in Bamsford that fine morning. 
His lordship had arrived the day before, had been 
met by the Sheriff, attended church, and was 
now ready for the assize business — the gaol 
delivery; and sorely was the dreary place in 
need of his ministering, for it was in the throes 
of agony. The trumpeters had been round 
the town, making it resound with the discordant 
blare of their instruments, but the walls of the 
prison had not fallen flat : howbeit the cell doors 
had turned upon their hinges, and the great 
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gates opened, and many a shivering wretch had 

left for the dismal cells beneath the court. 

4 

And Frank ? He had parted cheerfully from 
Mr. and Mrs. Gatward; had his last interview 
with his solicitor and friends ; and then, flashed 
— anxious — ^now with sinking heart — ^now with 
rising hopes — ^he too awaited his trial. 

The small court was crammed to suffocation, 
and the crier had hard work to obtain silence 
during the entrance of Her Majesty's representa- 
tive — ^the dispenser of the decrees of the blind 
goddess who bears the scales. And awful, no 
doubt, the judge may look to the trembling shpp- 
boy who absconded with the cash-box, or to 
peasant Peter or Joe, who beat the keeper 
about the head with his own gun, and who is 
now listening to the fiat which condemns him to 
a twelvemonth's imprisonment with hard labour. 
But Common Sense, from his comer of the 
gallery, asks why should a man, chosen for his 
years and wisdom, an elder of the elders, whose 
ripened thought is a goodly fruit, and whose man- 
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hood's strength of mind has been devoted to the 
acqaisition of the law of oar land ; why should 
he come to his seat swaddled in long scarlet 
garments, trimmed with miniver or ermine, and 
head buried in a mighty horsehair wig, — ^in short, 
garbed in raiment that might have been worn by 
him at his christening some sixty years before, 
and which by some inexplicable cause had waxed 
with his growth — ^the baby hood increasing in 
coarseness until it became the large full-bottomed 
glory that surrounds his head, and the embroi- 
dered and swansdown trimmed cloak swelling to 
the majestic robes of the judge. 

The prelimmary charge was bemg delivered, 
and was impatiently listened to by the Waveley 
people, who were all there, even to poor Mary, 
who was up in a corner of the gallery, unknown 
to her mistress. Madeline was there with the 
Sector, Alice and Annie, too, now by her side, 
while widow Elton sat by the stalwart Squire, 
beyond whom were Stephen and Tom Phipps, 
and all tremblingly listened to the Judge, as he 

M 2 
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addressed the grand jury, and called their atten- 
tion to the heaviness of the calendar, and the 
serious cases it contained. His voice grew 
deeper as he uttered the word "murder," and 
dwelt upon the peculiar circumstances, and the 
mystery surrounding the crime. He then re- 
tired, and returned at length in a less majestic 
wig, ready for the business. 

Then the grand jury had retired, and the petty 
jury were sworn and took their seats ; while 
directly after, a door opened in the gallery, and 
a true bill was announced as returned against 
one Thomas Smith, for embezzlement, and his 
case proceeded. In the midst thereof, the court 
was interrupted by the announcement of no true 
bill against Samuel Dredge for assault. 

The embezzlement case progressed, and then 
from the gallery came another announcement — 
the grand jury found a true bill for Wilful 
Murder against Frank Henderson. 

The Waveley party were now much agitated ; 
but in whispers expressed to one another their 
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determination to be firm ; and the embezzlement 
case was proceeding, when there was an outcry 
in the gallery, where a woman was loudly and 
hysterically sobbing; for poor Mary had made 
up her mind that the true bill finding was equi- 
valent to condemnation, and was in consequence 
inconsolable. 

" Take that woman out," cried the Judge, 
sternly. 

" Take that woman out," was repeated on all 
sides. 

Easier said than done, however, for Mary 
would not go, in spite of threats and even 
violence; for she sat there with teeth clenched, 
and clinging to the bench so firmly, that the police- 
men were fain to give up, especially as she had 
ceased her sobbing, and promised to be silent. 

And then in spite of the counsel, who got his 
wig into all sorts of positions, and the tails into 
innumerable angles with the horizon, in his en- 
deavours to prove that Thomas Smith was as 
innooent as a lamb, and that if the jury glanced 
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for a moment at where he stood there, so fair a 
specimen of an honest, hard-working, laborious 
son of toil, his very face would prove it ; while 
the lamb-like being listened with such pleasui:e 
to his pleader, that he began to think that he 
really was, after all, innocent. In spite of all 
the barrister's endeavours^ the victim was found 
guilty by the twelve impartial men who would 
not be convinced, but came to the conclusion 
that the full establishment of the facts was suffi- 
cient; when, with sentence deferred, Thomas Smith 
was removed, a fresh set of jurymen sworn, and 
the bar occupied by Frank Henderson, while divers 
barristers shrugged their shoulders, tucked their 
papers into bags, and looked kt one another as 
much as to say, " This will last all day." 

Pale, stem, with fever-dried lips and knit 
brows, Frank's eyes wandered about the court, 
as a buzz met his ear ; and for a moment the 
place seemed to swim round — ^he could see no- 
thing ; but with an effort he recovered hithself, 
and gradually picked out, face by face, those he 
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knew. His glance dwelt for an instant upon each 
familiar countenance ; and then his eyes met 
those of Madeline in one deep, earnest, intense 
gaze — a look that made Frank's heart throb, and 
the blood run coursing through his veins— -a look 
that made every nerve tense as steel, for it spoke 
to the prisoner at the bar of love, truth, and 
above all faith ; it told him that come what might, 
with her he was no felon — ^no blood-stained mur- 
derer; and as the look was interrupted by his 
solicitor, who leaned up against the dock to speak 
with him, Frank stood erect and proud, with a 
look of defiance in his eye, and a half smile of 
elation upon his lip. But it passed away in an 
instant, and he was communing with Mr. Deedes, 
as Sir Edward Barre announced that he was for 
the Crown, with a bow to the Judge, while Mr 
Branestrong, Q.C., rose to salute his lordship on 
the part of the prisoner. 

And now the^ trial progressed, Mr. Aggie aiding 
Sir Edward, and Mr. De Murre taking turns 
with his leader, Mr. Branestrong, in cross- 
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. examining the witnesses for the prosecution when 
their turn came for examination ; but in the first 
place, Sir Edward put it apparently beyond 
doubt, in his extremely fluent address, that Frank 
Henderson, the prisoner at the bar, lay wait for 
Sampson Elton, and then brutally, cruelly, and 
with malice aforethought, killed and murdered 
him. It was almost as bad as a case of parri- 
cide, and but for the exigencies of the great law 
of our mighty land, the prisoner might have been 
condemned to death directly after the inquest: 
so clear — so plain — so straightforward — so abso- 
lutely certain was everything in connection with 
the murder, where every incident raised a ghostly 
finger, and pointed it at the murderer. In short, 
he built up such an ediBce, that it was almost 
visible to the jury, who all appeared ready to 
give a verdict at once, without troubling the 
court further, while they seemed quite thankful 
when the counsel sat down, and pushed back his 
wig to wipe his brow. 

When Mr. Aggie had examined Job Gauntlet, 
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Mr. De Murre took him in hand, and though 
there was nothing very fresh to be obtained 
from that worthy, the barrister drew from him 
the fact that daring a great part of that night, 
when he ought to have been on duty, he was 
asleep in bed. And so all went on much after 
the same fashion as at the inquest. Bill Graves 
underwent so searching a cross-examination, that 
the poor fellow was afraid at last that he would 
be considered the guilty man himself, and in 
spite of the frowns of the counsel, and the cries 
of ** hush ! " he burst out at last to the judge : — 

" It warn't me, indeed, sir ; but sooner than 
see young master stannin there, I almost wish it 
were." 

The only thing favourable to the prisoner was 
that Graves swore that the man who carried the 
load was heavier and thicker-set than the 
prisoner, and could not by any possibility have 
been him, for he saw both in different directions. 

Hour after hour the trial dragged on, and 
every endeavour was made by the prosecution 
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to ensure that justice should not be cheated of 
her dues : the handkerchief was again produced ; 
the angry words, known to have passed, were 
again quoted; Mrs. Elton's evidence was inge- 
niously made to appear as a screen thrown 
before her son, and even well-disguised hints 
were thrown out to show that she might have 
been an accomplice; while the most trivial matters 
were dragged to light to give strength to the evi- 
dence ; so that the evening was closing in when 
Mr. Branestrong rose to reply for the defence, 
with the impression strong on all, that anything 
of the kind was useless. The Judge, however, 
declined to hear the defence that evening, and 
the Court rose. 

The following morning at ten, the Judge took 
his seat. Every bench was again crammed 
while it might have been imagined that the 
Waveley party and the prisoner had never moved 
from their places. 

And now Mr. Branestrong rose, calm, cool, 
and collected, and bit by bit proceeded to de- 
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molish the fabric raised by Sir Edward upon 
the previous day, in spite of the witness but- 
tresses he had since raised to support it, till it 
was a most ghastly ruin ; and the hope that had 
been dying in the breasts of the Waveley people 
began to revive and strengthen as he went on. 
In the examination of witnesses the case of the 
unknown visitor was made a strong point; but 
though it fitted with Graves' account, there was 
hardly any corroborative evidence; nothing but 
the prisoner's assertion, for Mrs. Elton knew 
nothing of the matter, except that her husband 
had had late visitors at times. Other strong 
points dwelt upon were there being no trace of 
weapon, no blood-stained clothes^ nor yet any 
signs of the money ; while one important wit- 
ness was Host Hopcraft, who supplied the only 
other piece of corroboration respecting the 
stranger, by swearing that he supplied a rough, 
nawy-looking man with beer that night. 

It was of no avail that Sir Edward hammered 
tlie innkeeper about, and asked why he did not 
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state this fact at the inquest, and hinted that it 
was not true — the innkeeper kept to his story. 
He forgot it before : had enough to do seeing to 
getting his room ready for the coroner : wife was 
upset with the body finding, and didn't give him 
time to think: hadn't got a long head like a 
lawyer^ or he might have recollected. 

So about one o'clock the Judge summed up at 
very great length, and then the jury retired, and 
the Judge rose. 

Oh, that hour ! Is it not possible that at such 
times the minutes are really lengthened intermi- 
nably ? Does not the mind then live out hours 
upon hours, instead of the one solitary span 
marked upon the clock ? The intense agony was 
too much for Mrs. Elton, who had to be carried 
out; and Madeline sat alone with her father, 
clasping his hand, and gazing intently upon the 
blank space where Frank so lately stood. 

But before long the Judge returned, another 
prisoner was at the bar, and fresh jurymen in 
the box. But this trivial case was soon disposed 
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of, and then returned those with life and death 
upon their lips, the hum of expectation was 
stilled by the crier, and at last came the ques* 
tion: — 

"How say you, gentlemen. Guilty, or not 
guilty ? " 

To which through the court rang out those 
words of life to him who hung, as it were, half 
over the abyss of futurity — 

" Not GuUty ! " 

There was a buzzing hum of voices, and a cry 
for room, for a lady had fainted, and was being 
borne out. But Frank neither heard nor saw 
what took place, for it seemed now that the 
strength he had husbanded, day by day, had 
been at length exhausted, and he reeled and 
staggered from the dock like a drunken man, to 
be recovered, however, by the warm congratula- 
tions heaped upon him in the lobby. 



CHAPTER X. 

TUBNINa UP A TBUICP. 

A FRESH, fine, spring morning, with the muddy 
waters of old Father Thames showing a small 
creamy spray on the smnmits of the little waves 
raised by the frosty breeze. Gravesend looked 
about as busy as usual, while the pier held more 
than the ordinary number of idlers, as the good 
ship Burra Burra lay swinging to her anchor 
preparatory to spreading her wings for her long 
flight across the wide, wide world. The river 
looked gay and animated — the tide was nearly 
at its height, and lighters, tugs, and homeward- 
bound craft were slowly wending their way up 
stream. A steamer lay alongside the great Aus- 
tralian, ready to take back a freight of sorrowing 
friends and relatives now on board, and bidding 
farewell to those whom they would probably 
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never again see in the flesh. The captain's gig 
was at the landing-stage, while the first-mate, 
red-faced, hoarse, and angry, was apparently 
vainly endeavouring to get something like order 
upon the deck, where everybody was in every- 
body else's way. Blocks and sheaves were 
creaking ; packages, casks, and boxes groaning, 
as they were being buried in the gaping grave 
which yawned for them in the centre of the deck ; 
the live stock lowed, squealed, bleated, and 
cackled ; the deck rumbled ; cordage chafed as it 
ran through holes ; two or three dogs whined and 
yelped as they excitedly ran hither and thither 
seeking a master ; while mingled with these sounds 
came the half-suppressed sobs and cries of those 
who were parting. Two sailors lay beneath the 
bulwarks drunk, asleep, where they had been 
thrown, after being brought off in a boat and 
hauled on board ; while the Babel of indescribable 
clamour that arose in all directions on board and 
over the side, rendered the scene confusing to a 
degree. 
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Every place seemed blocked up by cargo, 
cordage, or luggage, and every interval closely 
packed with human beings, from the infant in 
arms to the grey-headed old man ; for no one had 
the heart to go below as long as a speck of 
England should remain in sight, while a large 
proportion of the passengers had friends on 
board. Promises to write; long clinging em- 
braces ; kisses given and taken without fear of 
comment ; and here and there burst forth the low 
uncontrolled wail, on all sides mingled with the 
stampiiig and cheery " yo-ho*s " of the sailors ; 
for the good ship, heavily laden, took with her 
some six score passengers, emigrants to the far 
off Austral land. Hope, bright as she was wont 
to shine in some breasts, and gloriously as she 
painted a future free from privation, could 
hardly now obtain a hearing from those who had 
so late believed in her. It was parting time, and 
the land which had been to many present a home 
of privation, was forgiven all now, and wept for 
as this irrevocable step was taken. Here stood 
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the lank, sallow mechanic, with his sunken-eyed 
wife and children ; here the rough Irish labourer ; 
here again the sturdy peasant from an inland 
county, side by side with the capitalist, the 
squatter, the gold seeker, the merchant, and the 
returning settler. One sun-browned yeoman 
whispered comfort to the bonny wife he had 
come to fetch — ^true to his plighted troth after 
many years of waiting, and after building up for 
her a home in the far-off land — ^the man who had 
toiled and waited, and waited and toiled for the 
time when his darling should come and smile 
upon the home he had wrought for her with his 

own right hand; and now, proud and hopeful, 

« 

whispering comfort, telling her of the bright land 

once more, and the little farm waiting but its 

mistress, who was worthy of years of patience 

and a twenty-four thousand miles' journey over 

the stormy ocean. Here a son — a younger 

son of a goodly family — about to make his start 

in life as a settler. Here a parting couple, 

side by side with the bride and groom ; but 
VOL. iir. V 
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how different their fate! he parting to earn 
his fortune as his neighbour had done ; she to 
return home and wait — patiently wait. Tears — 
tears — everywhere, and group after group, each 
forming a history of itself. 

" Clang, clang, clang, clang,*' went the bell for 
the clearance of the deck ;' the captain's gig was 
alongside, and the tide at its height. Away aloft 
sped the men to shake out two or three sails ; 
the capstan bars were shipped, and round and 
round stamped the men, as the machine creaked 
and groaned^ the chain cable rattling slowly 
through the hawse holes, and as it were beating 
time to the words of the old song — ' 

" Huzza ! we're outward bound, 
Huzza I we're outward bound 1 " 

" God — God bless you, my dear boy ! '* cried 
the Rector of Waveley, who formed one of a 
group heretofore concealed by a pile of luggage 
upon the deck. " God bless you, my dear boy ! " 
he reiterated to the figure that formed the centre 
of the group, and who stood clasping by both 
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hands poor heart-broken Madeline, pale and 
speechless, drinking in, as it were, the passionate 
farewell look of Frank Henderson. 

" God bless you, my boy, and hooray for the 
future," cried Squire Vaughan, beginning in a 
very big, hearty way, and ending in a low, husky, 
half-inaudible voice, and at last pulling out his 
great bandanna from a side pocket and blowing 
his nose very loudly. 

"Now then, steamer's going to cast loose,'' 
roared the mate through his trumpet. 

Frank pressed one long, long kiss upon the 
pale lips of the Eector's daughter, and gave her 
over to her father, as he prepared to join the 
hurrying crowd about to leave the vessel — all 
being anxious to curtail the painful scene. 

" Now then, sir, you nearly made yourself an 
overland journey to Plymouth. Look alive there 
and whip up them boxes." 

" Get out,*' cried a well-known voice, " heaps 
of time. Here, I say you, steady with that bag ; 
my pipes are in there, any one of which is worth 

N 2 
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your great ugly carcase. Five packages, mind, 
and all marked * T. P.* Hallo ! " continued the 
speaker, who was attired in a tarpaulin hat and 
pea jacket. " Hallo/' he continued, as he turned 
round and saw the sad group moving to another 
gangway, "here we are. Meant to have been 
here an hour ago, but the chaps got my baggage 
in a knot, and I missed the train." 

"But what does this mean?" cried Frank. 
" Where are you going ? " 

"Mean? going?" cried Tom; "tell you all 
about that by-and-by — no time now. Good-bye, 
Mr. Glebeley," he cried, dropping his flippant 
tone and speaking huskily. " Good-bye, Father 
Vaughan," he cried, wringing the astonished 
Squire's hand. "Alice knows all about it. 
We've settled it between us. Two years and a 
half, mind, and then " 

" But, confound j^ou, sir — what does it all 
mean ? " shouted the old gentleman, glad of an 
opportunity for changing the sad current of his 
thoughts. 
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** Ally will tell you all about it, sir," said Tom. 
" Good-bye — God bless you ! " and then turning 
to Madeline, he tenderly kissed her cheek, 
saying in a whisper, "Be kind to my little 
darling, while we are gone. I couldn't let him 
go by himself.*' 

Then there was a hurry and a rush, and the 
grinding of the steamer against the side ; then the 
cessation of the blowing- off steam ; the beating of 
the paddles ; the rush of water ; and the last the 
Squire then saw of the two young men was that 
they were 3tanding, hand clasped in hand^ close by 
the bulwarks. 

But in another five minutes they were visible 
amongst the crowd at the vessel's poop, waving 
their hats in token of farewell, whilst those around 
cheered loudly in reply to the hearty shouts of 
the party on board the steamer. 

And now the tide ran swiftly ; sail after 
sail was shaken out more fully ; and slowly but 
surely, as if those 'on board were sailing into 
eternit}', the good ship dropped down the river. 
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The cheers became fainter and fainter; faces 
more blended one with another; and then all 
blurred and indistinct, not even the lineaments of 
the loved ones to be discerned. 



Gone ! at all events for years, perhaps for 
ever ; and the sinking heart repeats to itself that 
one word •'gone'' till the tears will flow no 
longer and rest will not come. Hope tries to fill 
the aching void, but the eyes are still strained 
after the disappearing vessel laden with all that 
is dear on earth. What a freight of joys and sor- 
rows is borne away in every vessel that leaves 
our coasts! We see under the shipping news 
tha^ the So-and-so cleared for the East Indies, 
on such-and-such a day, and then we think of 
how grand a thing is commerce — and that is all ; 
but how many hearts have been wrung at that 
vessel's sailing! — how many anxious, watching 
eyes have seen her drop down the river, to 
return home again and watch once more eagerly, 
wistfully^ for the news that she has been spoken 
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with, as did the Waveley people ; but only to be 
disappointed, week after week, month after month. 
Madeline grew paler, and more serious; her 
father greyer, and more stooping. Alice looked 
as bright as ever, but sang less, and seemed 
more gentle. As to the Squire, he never sat 
down to his tankard of ale without giving in an 
undertone the toast — ** Our absent friends,'* to 
which he always tacked on, " and God bless *em." 
"For," said the Squire to Parson Glebeley, 
" Frank seems like one's own flesh and blood, 
and I promised his father I'd love the lad ; while 
as for Tom, why I always liked the young dog 
* for his light, merry heart, and, hang it all, sir, 
he's a trump, and a true Englishman, and if he 
came back to-morrow and asked for my girl he 
should have her, though the years are not up." 
He never said this before Alice though, but 
somehow or another she got to know of it, and 
used to kiss and fondle the old man more than 

ever. 

* 
Alice had known of Tom's intention, and after 
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a hard battle with self had applauded it ; but to 
no one else had the plans been imparted. The 
death of his uncle had placed the little fellow 
in possession of a very tolerable capital, and 
though the Squire had owned to the "shoes" turn- 
ing out better than he had expected, yet would 
he not bate a month of his bond. Three years 
he had said, though he talked once of four, and 
three years he would keep to, and that would be 
quite soon enough. So, having so long to wait, 
Tom quickly made up his mind to follow the 
fortunes of his friend ; for, as he said to himself, 
he might just as well spend the time in Australia 
as at home, and, besides, he might double his 
capital; while to sit idle at Waveley, looking at 
something he might not have, was terrible. To 
think was to act with Tom, so throwing up his 
not very lucrative City appointment, he made 
the necessary provisions, procured his outfit — 
rather a peculiar one in some particulars — and 
at last, to the astonishment of his friends, he 
stood upon the deck side by side with Frank 
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Henderson upon that bright spring morning, 
bound in the good ship Burra Burra for Port 
Adelaide. 

The Eectof had decided, and his word was to 
her as good as law, that Mrs. Elton should not 
be present when the vessel sailed, but should say 
her farewells before her son left Waveley ; but 
Madeline pleaded so piteously, that her father 
was fain to consent to her staying with her 
betrothed until the last ; for after the shocks she 
had of late sustained, he feared to place too 
much restraint upon her actions. Indeed, poor 
man, the scenes of the last few months had been 
so foreign to his customary quiet, unruffled life, 
that at times he grew bewildered as to the best 
course to pursure. Too often he needed comfort 
himself when called upon to administer it to 
others, and Mrs. Elton, his child, the Squire, and 
Frank, all came to him for advice and assist- 
ance, when he felt helpless to administer 
either. 

So Madeline was present at the farewell with 
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Frank — ^going to a far-off land to wait for the 
trath with hopeful patience — to wait until the 
truth should shine forth like the sun, and dissi- 
pate the black cloud which hung like a blight 
upon his life. For he felt now that there was 
something crushing his energies — eating like a 
canker into his heart, since he walked the earth 
like Cain, with a mark upon his brow ; and in the 
eyes of men it was there. " Not guilty '' was the 
verdict ; but people shook their heads : they had 
quite settled that, from enmity and the desire for 
his money, Frank had slain Sampson Elton, and 
no verdict could alter their pre-conc^ived no- 
tions ; so when the announcement was made that 
he was acquitted, it was received in Waveley and 
the neighbourhood with murmurs of disappro- 
bation. Not that people disliked Frank, but 
having settled that he had done the deed, they 
did not like being thwarted, and consequently a 
murmur arose. No doubt they would have 
grieved, and even shed tears, had he been hung ; 
but all the same they could not forgive him for 
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getting off. Of course there were plenty to con- 
gratulate, and many came to shake hands eagerly 
upon his return ; but the cold shade of Sampson 
seemed to follow the young man about, and to be 
inseparable from him^ so that his name was asso- 
ciated constantly with that of the murdered man. 
Those who did not avoid him, treated him with 
a certain restraint — slight, but painful enough to 
a susceptible mind — and Frank Henderson, after 
a hard fight, was compelled to own to the fact 
that until the truth came out, Waveley was no 
home for him. 

At first with his friends the cry was, " Live it 
down ; " but Frank's was not the spirit for living, 
down such a slander. Besides, it had been too 
public ; and go where he would for miles round 
' it always seemed that there was the taint of the 
dead man upon him, and that everyone knew he 
had been in gaol. Truly, he had not been there 
as a felon, and during his sojourn l;iad met with 
nothing but kindness from the governor, who 
fully believed in his innocence; but gaol still 
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clung to him, and what with real and iniaginaiy 
slights, Frank soon kept entirely to the cottage, 
where he would sit moody and abstracted for 
hours together. Every occupation in which he 
had formerly taken pleasure was now neglected, 
and even the visits to the Eectory were more 
seldom. This lasted for some time, and then 
Mr. Childe's pony used to stop daily at the door 
of the cottage, for the young man now never left 
his bed. 

A month slipped away, and then Mr. Childe 
said he should feel better satisfied if the opinion 
of a London physician were taken, so Sir Dork- 
ing Dawkin came down, was met at Edgeton 
Station, brought over to Waveley in a fly, and 
had half-an-hour with Mr. Childe's patient, then 
half-an-hour with Mr. Childe, and the interview 
terminated by Mr. Childe bowing and rubbing 
his hands as he saw the great man into the fl}^ 
where he 'nodded farewell with great urbanity, 
saying,— 

" Not a doubt, sir : mental, decidedly .'* 
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Then Mr. Childe had several long consulta- 
tions with the Eector and Squire Vaughan, 
wherein he gave his opinion of the state of the 
case, and the upshot was a meeting held hy the 
patient's hedside, which lasted for a couple of 
hours. 

On the next day but one Frank sat up for 
half-an-hour ; in another day or two he crawled 
down to the parlour ; and very soon he gained 
strength enough for a ride with the Bector, who 
drove him out himself; and at length, when 
people were getting very dissatisfied because the 
sick man had not died, a report was spread in 
the village which gave a general feeling of grati- 
fication. 

" Heard the news ? ** said Jukes, one evening 
at the Bed Lion. 

" No,^' said Hopcraft, acting as spokesman for 
the whole of the gin-and-water imbibers pre- 
sent. 

"Why, young Henderson, as they said was 
dying just now, is so conscience-bitten that 
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be can't stand it any longer, and he's a going to 
transport hisself to Botany Bay." 

Some laughed, and some believed; but very 
soon it became fully known that Frank's passage 
was taken, and that he was going to have a farm 
in Australia. 

In the bustle of preparation, Frank fast grew 
strong again and more cheerful, and even spoke 
hopefully to Madeline of the future. While for 
some days after the determination Mrs. Elton was 
crying from morning ti^ night, and every now and 
then rushing off to the Bectory to beg of Made* 
line to persuade her boy not to go. But the only 
effect here, was to make poor Madeline ten times 
more miserable than she had been before ; so she 
tried what going up to the Hall would do, and went 
to try and enlist the bluff old farmer on her side. 

"I shall break my heart if he does go, Mr. 
Vaughan; indeed, indeed, I shall. Pray, pray, 
ask him not to leave me I " 

" Where would you like him buried, ma'am ? " 
said the Squire, drily. 
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** Buried ! Oh dear ! oh dear ! " cried Mrs. 
Elton; "nowhere/' 

" Because you had better pick out a nice dry 
spot in the old yard. I should say somewhere 
close under the Eectory hedge ; for there, per- 
haps, he will be able to hear poor little Madeline 
singing sometimes in the garden — ^that is, if the 
dead can hear." 

" Oh, Mr. Vaughan ! " sobbed the poor woman, 
" how can you talk so ! Haven't I had trouble 
enough lately ? *' and then she burst out into so 
strong a passion of weeping, that Mrs. Vaughan 
leaned over and tried to comfort her. 

" There, there ! " said the Squire, not heeding ' 
his wife's shakes and nods of the head. " There, 
there ! Don't give way so ; but you do talk such 
nonsense. We all lay our heads together, and 
the doctor from London says that if the poor lad 
isn't roused up he'll die right off, or what's worse 
go melancholy mad, so we all talk it over, and 
then settle it that he can't do better than go 
abroad a bit until the truth comes out. Well, he 
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likes the idea, and begins to get better directly ; 
and everything is going on swimmingly, when you 
come here and want me to stop it all. So I only 
say what's right. I'll do as you ask me, oply 
what you've got to do, is to go and pick out a 

nice dry " 

"Don't, don't! oh, pray don't say that any 
more ! '* almost shrieked the poor woman. 

" Oh no ; I won't say it," said the Squire ; 
" but the truth will come out, sooner or later, and 
then all will be right again, so don't you fret. 
Damme ! " he cried, excitedly. " Tm sure it will 
all be found out yet." 

"I won't say another word," sobbed Mrs. 
Elton, sinking upon her knees and rocking her- 
self to and fro. " Not another word against it. 
Oh, my poor boy! my poor boy! The people 
think he did that dreadful deed, and they've 
broke his heart they have with their cruel suspi- 
cions, when he's as innocent as I am. Oh, what 
shall I do ? what shall I do ? And now he's to 
be driven away from me. Oh, Milly ! Oh, Mr. 
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Vaughan ! Tm a poor simple woman, I know, 
and my folly brought all this misery upon us ; 
but I can love like those who are wiser. You 
think me weak and stupid, and I am ; but what 
have I done that I should be made to sufifer all 
this ? It's cruel — cruel— cruel." 

Squire Vaughan's pipe was completely put out, 
and he had not the heart to relight it. He tried 
to diink the last remaining drops of his ale, 
but they tasted salt; and no wonder. It was 
getting dark, and he did not ring for candles; but 
went on tiptoe and turned the key of the door, 
and then sat down very quietly by where the two 
women were clasped in each other's arms— —Mrs. 
Elton kneeling in front of her friend, who was 
weeping silently over her — ^tears of sympathy 
from a loving, motherly heart ; for she felt how 
easily she might have been in need of the same 
love and tenderness, and therefore dealt them 
freely to the sufferer before her, till nature was 
relieved, and Mrs. Elton went home calmer and 
more resigned than she had felt for weeks past. 

VOL. III. o 
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There is nothing like bustle and occupation to 
cure a diseased mind. Mrs. Elton found it so 
as she hurried about to get enough shirts 
and flannels cut for her boy's outfit ; and then 
how she and Mary worked to get them made ! 
and much happier she felt too in telling 
Mary that it was aU for the best, directly after 
setting to and moistening the calico with the 
tears she rained down upon it — an example most 
dutifully and sympathisingly followed by Mary, 
till her Imistress roused up, called her a stupid 
thing, and said it was all for the best. 

Frank found it so ; for he had to see the 
Government Emigration Agent, and to buy no 
end of odds and ends for his new home — seeds, 
tools, ammunition; all requirements for a sojourn 
in the wilds, sheep farming; a dog or two, fowling- 
piece, rifle, revolvers, and hatchets ; suitable 
clothes, and gain various information likely to be 
useful ; and Madeline rejoiced to see the health 
returning to his cheek. But returning health 
could not remove the lines which the last few 
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months had marked in his forehead and at the 
angles of his mouth. There was a stern look of 
determination, a hardening of character, visible 
in his face ; while the light, happy air — the last 
trace of boyhood which had Ungered on his hand- 
some face, loth to part — was gone for ever. 

Stephen and Frank met but once after the 
return from Eamsford, and then the interview 
was but short; for Frank's stern gaze was met 
by ashy cheeks, and then by a burning flush, 
while the next day Stephen left Waveley fpr a 
time, encouraged thereto by both Mr. and Mrs. 
Vaughan, who thought a change would do much 
towards smoothing the course of events. Bat 
Frank felt bitter, for he knew of many little per- 
secutions of his betrothed, and his old friend's 
conduct seemed to partake both of meanness and 
ingratitude ; but no one supected that, by two who 
knew him well, the heir to the Hall was believed 
to be guilty of a far blacker crime than ingrati- 
tude, namely, that of anonymously accusing his 
schoolfellow of the murderous deed. 

2 
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So with an earnest belief and faith in one 

another^ waiting for the removal of the cloud and 

the re -appearance of the sun of truth, Madeline 

and Frank parted upon the deck of the good 

ship Burra Burra : he with the knowledge that 

no amount of trial would break the faith plighted 

to him — ^faith that had grown firmer the harder 

his ordeal — he, setting off for new scenes in a 

far-off land ; she to wait — wait for the truth — 

happier in the thought that a small portion of 

the dark cloud's silver lining had been shown 

them that day in the noble conduct of their 

friend, a man who, from his light flippant ways, 

might have been looked upon as of the sunshine, 

but who in the time of trouble had proved as true 

as steel. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OVER THE SEA. 

A BRIGHT and sunny land — glorious pastures 
far as eye could reach — ^undulating fringes of 
woodland, and scenery that home with all its 
beauties could not excel — sheep by the thousand, 
and much cattle. A small shingle cottage standing 
in the midst of a roughly-fenced garden. In the 
neighbouring trees a flock of gorgeously-hued 
parroquets were screaming harshly^ and chat- 
tering as they climbed or flitted from bough to 
bough. In the background, sparsely scattered, 
was the thin4eayed gum tree or the towering, 
majestic Norfolk Island pine ; while over-head the 
clear blue sky and the pure atmosphere lent a 
sharpness of outline to the distant objects, 
unknown in England. The droughty season was 
past, and everything clothed with bright green; 
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the river, but two months before a chain of 
shallow pools, now bright and sparkling. The 
evening sun was descending, and in front of the 
cottage, seated upon a couple of stumps, were 
two men, smoking, while another was busy 
folding sheep close to the hut. Their faces were 
tanned by the sun, and clothed with the unshorn 
beard of some three years' growth. Vastly 
altered in appearance since we saw them last, 
but still two of them old friends — Tom Phipps, 
with his head shaded by a broad-brimmed " wide 
awake," ornamented with a bunch of the rainbow- 
hued feathers from the breast of the Blue Moun- 
tain parrot, with a loose grey shirt and dark 
trousers to complete his costume, while round 
his waist was a broad belt containing long knife 
and revolver. Opposite to him, Frank, an old- 
looking young man, dressed in a similar manner 
to his companion, but without the ornaments or 
the arms. Care-worn, stern, and morose looking, 
he sat moodily waiting. 

Waiting for what ? For the letter that Hope 
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whispered him must some day come, telling him 
that the breath of suspicion would taint him no 
longer; and that, an exile no more, he could once 
again stand erect and proud in his own old home. 
Letters came from Madeline sldwly and at long 
intervals^ for the transit from Adelaide was fitful 
and precarious — so much so, that letters had been 
lost — missives abounding with vows of love and 
faith — words that, watered by the tears of the 
writer, would have taken root in the reader's 
breast, and sprung up and blossomed into flowers 
of hope — bright flowers, whose fragrance would 
have cheered and strengthened him in many a trial. 
But he had manv letters — each with an enclosure 
for Tom — ^whispering of fond trust in the future, 
and the coming day, when the cloud should hi9kve 
passed away for ever. And, but for duty, Frank 
would not have been alone in the wilderness ; for 
Madeline felt that she could not leave the Hector 
in his declining years. Still, every letter, slow 
though it was of coming, whispered the same sweet 
words — "Hope on, hope ever," and the flower 
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enclosed — ^now a violet, now a rose petal, a spray 
of mignonette, or the tiny, blue-eyed blossom 
from their own sweet river-side, was gazed upon 
in secret and cherished as the sender in Frank , 
Henderson's heart of hearts. 

And yet, Frank had not been alone, desolate 
as he had felt, for honest Tom Phipps had been 
a true and faithful friend, ever light-hearted — 
ever merry, and ready to laugh and cheer him in 
his most desponding fits. Never offended or 
hurt by his comrade's harshness, or bitter, morose 
speech, but always plodding and working on as a 
matter of duty, for the sake of those at home — 
and things had prospered. 

Tom had joined with his friend in the purchase 
of land and stock, and they had escaped many of 
the troubles and losses of their neighbours by 
drought, flood, straying, or murrain ; and working 
with Frank, to'drive away the sickening for home, 
the young men had quadrupled the money in* 
vested. Tom would count the stock — beasts and 
sheep — no light job — and then think of Alice, 
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rab his hands, and, when he reached the hut, 
begin a long, loving letter, containing as much 
prose as poesy — uprose relating to tallow, and wool, 
and whether it would be better that he should come 
back to settle, or only to fetch his bride; and 
then he would rush into the poesy, and enlarge 
upon the pastoral delights of the life he led, one 
thing only being wanted to complete the scene. 

"My own beautiful, little, incomparable, blue- 
eyed, darling," wrote Tom, " Tm hard at work at 
Frank to get him to come home once more, and 
either settle, or come back here — of course, you 
know, bringing some one with us; when all 
things might be as happy as the day is long, and 
ever so much happier, too. I'm regularly done, 
you know, for I only agreed to three years, and 
it's going on for four, and if anybody had told 
me that morning when the governor lectured me, 
that I should have let all this time go by without 
seeing you, I should have said he was an idiot. 
But, never mind, as soon as I can get the 
poor chap in the humour, home I come ; and 
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then " And then Tom talked whole pages of 

nonsense, but of a kind that was no doubt much 
appreciated at the Hall, when it arrived there, as 
much so, perhaps, as the stem, thoughtful letters 
sent by his companion to the Rectory ; though 
Frank thought but little of his increasing 
prosperity, and saving that the idea occasionally 
crossed his mind that Madeline would perhaps 
share with him what he had amassed, he would 
have plodded on mechanically, working as a 
resource, but heedless of the value of his gains. 

At times, though, strange thoughts would cross 
his mind, and a feeling of jealousy spread, as it 
were, a veil before his eyes, blinding him to the 
true worth of her he loved. At such moments 
he would think of his absence and the persecu- 
tions of Stephen Vaughan, and what they might 
lead to. Then a cold sweat would break out 
upon his brow, and he would pace hurriedly up 
and down, till the last letter was taken out, and 
the crossed, and often recrossed, lines read again 
and again — ^lines breathing of love, hope, and 
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devotion — whispering of future happiness — ^telling 
of home — of the Vaughans — of Annie Newman 
— of Alice-^-of Stephen, and speaking of him 
coldly, calmly, and even touching of the sus- 
picion they had of his foul play. But the letter 
said nothing of the patience of the writer — of 
the long, weary watchings by Mrs. Elton's sick 
couch, nor of the sympathising tenderness ac- 
corded to the querulous and complaining, weak 
and impatient invalid. But only upon one oc- 
casion was there an}rthing to excite an uneasy 
feeling in his breast ; and then, as he read it, the 
blood rushed up to Frank's temples, for the letter 
stated that, after an appeal to her father, Stephen 
Yaughan had again asked her to be his wife ; and 
that he then went raging away almost like a 
maniac, and threatening to pursue her to the 
last, although poor Annie Newman was almost 
heartbroken at his indifference and neglect. The 
letter continued : 

"I know this will pain you, but I am com- 
pelled to recall my promise that I would tell you 
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all; and therefore I cannot keep this back. 
Forgive me for wounding you with the recital, 
since I fear that it will be more painful through 
coming from me. But^ oh^ Frank ! I never see 
him without the thought of the treachery crossing 
my mind, for I fear that we were right in our 
conjecture ; and now his very presence seems to 
produce a shudder. He might have been a happy 
man in the possession of the love of Annie New- 
man; but he has played and trifled with her 
heart in a cruel way, until, poor girl, she looks 
but the shadow of her former self.'' 

These words acted like an anodyne to the 
exile's wounded spirit : the passion passed away, 
and taking heart again, he worked on and on, the 
time imperceptibly passing away; though these 
bitter workings of his spirit left marks upon his 
brow which years of Waveley life could not have 
produced. 

" One, two, three years,'* said Tom Phipps, 
seeing that there was no chance of Frank 
opening a conversation. " What do you say to 
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selling off and going back again ; eh, old fel- 
low ? " 

Frank sighed and shook his head. 

"Well, going on a visit, eh?" said Tom. 
"Fetching wives from the far-off home, and 
coming the patriarchal." 

Frank looked very hard at his companion, 
and hope seemed to animate his countenance, 
but the light faded again, and he remained 
silent. 

" Heigho ! " sighed Tom, sending a cloud of 
smoke heavenward, "what a fellow you are, 
Frank. If you wanted to be married as badly 
as I do, you'd say pack up." 

" What ? " exclaimed Frank, harshly. 

" Well, there, I know ; only you needn't snap 
a fellow's head off. But three years, you know, 
old chap ! Let's go and fetch them over here." 

" You know well enough that I can't," replied 
Frank ; " for Madeline cannot leave her father. 
But I have no right to hinder you. Go, and 
m stay." 
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" All ! I dare say/* said Tom. " How can I 
go ? Ain't I here as a sort of body-guard over 
you ! And a fine life you lead me. But there," 
he cried, jumping up and throwing down his pipe 
impatiently, " we must wait, I suppose." 

One day while Tom was away at a station 
where they had some cattle^ Frank galloped over 
to a neighbouring farm, where their letters were 
always left for them. It was a distance of fifteen 
miles, and lay in the - direct route of the post 
messenger who brought the mail bag from the 
nearest settlement. It was getting towards even- 
ing, and Frank was returning after a scorching 
ride, with heart sad and spirit low, for there 
were no letters, and this was the second time the 
man had passed without leaving anything. There 
was no mistake, for the squatter had asked par- 
ticularly, again and again, to receive the same 
response, " Nothing this time." So Frank and 
his dog jogged wearily back, the horse's reins 
resting upon his neck, the rider not even having 
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the heart to glance over the old paper his friend 

» 

had lent him, one which the squatter had hardly 
looked at himself, but which he had offered out 
of kindness, to try and blunt somewhat the edge 
of the anguish which seemed to cut into his 
visitor. 

But in spite of the well-meant attention, thfe 
disappointment cut deeply into Frank Hender- 
son's soul : the dread of illness, death, foul play, 
came upon him, and at last, far out in the wild, 
he reached a tree and dismounted, and there in 
the desert land, miles away from any human 
being, he sat him down and passed over in review 
the principal events of his life ; and then with his 
face buried in his hands, sat there motionless and 
borne down by the oppressive solitude. 

But Frank was not quite alone in the wilder- 
ness, for he had his horse and dog for com- 
panions — a horse that quietly cropped the grass 
around, while the dog was a great, ragged-coated, 
cross-grained, cross-bred animal, with steel-trap 
jaws, and, judging from his looks, apparently 
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lacking every yirtue that, a dog should possess, 
while the virtnous places were filled up by 
corresponding vices. However, Miller was not 
so black as Nature had painted him, for he was a 
firm and stannch friend to Frank : he was the 
dread of every dingo in the neighbourhood, and 
would run down jumping Jack, the kangaroo, 
with the best dog in the colony ; he was a sheep- 
dog that a drover would have given one of his 
arms to possess; while as a settler's dog he 
owned to the admirable quality of making his 
hay while the sun shone — that is to say, he 
would eat and drink at one sitting, or standing, 
as much as would last him till he could get his 
next consignment, whenever that might be. 

So Frank sat beneath the great gum tree, 
sick at heart, and with his face buried in his 
hands, asking himself what would be the end, 
and whether it would not be better to brave all 
and return home, where the happiness that 
awaited him would more than balance the evil. 
And still he sat there hour after hour, till Miller, 
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who had watched him for long enough in silence, 
began to sniff around, whining, and trying to get 
his long wet nose beneath his master^s hands ; 
but the poor dog was so unsuccessful in gaining 
attention that at last he began to make up his 
small mind that there was something the matter, 
and, throwing up his head, broke forth into so 
long and dismal a howl that the grazing horse 
started^ shook himself, and whinnied a reply. 

The dog's howl of disappointment had the 
desired effect, for Frank patted the poor brute's 
head, and then mounted his horse again — ^the 
dog leaping, circling round, and barking with 
delight as though at finding that things were not 
so bad as he anticipated. Then on in front, 
while Frank followed, not noticing that the 
tightly folded newspaper had escaped from his 
pocket, and lay beneath the tree ; and he reached 
the hut just as it grew dark. There were but 
few luxuries here to greet him ; for though well- 
to-do, Tom and he had but little need or desire 
for the refinements of life. The shepherd had 

TOL. IXL r 
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tea and damper ready — ^black boiled tea and 
black baked damper — and he sat moodily down 
to his meal at the rough deal table lighted by the 
single-wicked oil lamp. 

After sitting awhile, with his head resting upon 
his hand, he began to feel in the pockets of the 
loose shooting coat that he had on for the news- 
paper, but of course found it not. When given 
to him he thought but little of it, but now that 
it was missing he began to attach great impor- 
tance to the contents, and with the shepherd 
sought for some distance along the track to see if 
it could be found. But the bright stars which 
now shone forth did not give sufficient light to 
make even the white paper visible, and the 
seekers soon returned to the hut, with the inten- 
tion of resuming the search at daybreak. 

The dog was stretched before the fire, fast 
asleep, when they returned, having dragged his 
master*s rug off the chair-back to make himself 
more comfortable ; but he leapt up on hearing 
his master's whistle, for a sudden thought bad 
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struck Frank, and he went to an old chest in a 
corner, where, after much search, he found an 
old newspaper, which he douhled up into postal 
size and then showed to the dog. 

The animal smelt at the paper, whined, and 
looked anxiously in his master's face ; then he 
whimpered, and harked, and snatched eagerly at 
what he held. 

Frank opened the hut door, and stood out in 
the dark night once more. " Seek it. Miller," he 
cried ; " good dog ; go on, sir ; seek it, then ; 
Miller, boy ; good dog ; seek it, sir." 

The dog gave a whining bark of intelligence, 
leaped up at his master two or three times, and 
then in obedience to renewed commands put his 
nose down to the track and bounded off into the 
obscurity. 

An hour passed, and then the shepherd went 

off to his lean-to sleeping place, where he soon 

gave oral notice of the way in which he was 

passing his time by snoring mellifluously ; while 

moodily and drowsily his master sat watching the 

p 2 
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expiring embers of the fire. Another hour must 
have past, when, worn out and sorrowful, he slept 
with head and arm resting upon the table, 
dreaming of home, of the old river, and of float- 
ing down towards a spot where a female figure 
beckoned him. He seemed to have no oars, and 
the boat whirled about in the eddies without con- 
trol ; but the figure still kept beckoning to him, 
and leaving the little vessel, he sprang into the 
river to swim across, while, thrust away by the 
impetus, the boat went crashing and scratching 
amidst the bushes upon the opposite side. He 
swam on, and on, but seemed to get no nearer to 
the beckoning figure, while behind him the boat 
still scraped and scratched amidst the bushes. At 
last he stretched out his hand to grasp the long 
white robes of the beckoning figure, when with a 
loud wailing cry the form faded from his view, 
and then with a start Frank awoke to find that 
he was in darkness, while the dog was scratching 
violently at the ill-fitting door, and now broke 
out into another long wailing howl. 
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After a due amount of stumbling about Frank 
hit upon a matchbox, and striking a light, he 
opened the door, when the dog bounded in, and 
nearly oveirset him ; but to his great joy he found 
that the faithful beast held the lost newspaper in 
his mouth, and then, as if to lose no time, the 
animal dropped down and set to work to tear 
it to pieces. But his master sprang forward, 
recovered it in time, and opened it out to dry, for 
it was wet from the dog*s mouth, when he caught 
sight of the name, and saw that it was his own 
county paper. The intention of leaving the 
perusal until the morning was now forgotten as 
he opened it farther out, and began to skim first 
through the births, marriages, and deaths, but 
saw there no familiar name, so he turned to the 
Edgeton news, where in large type he saw an 
announcement which made him start from his 
chair, clasp his hands to his forehead, and gasp 
for breath. The place seemed to turn round and 
round, and he caught at the table to save himself 
from falling; but only to overturn it with a 
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crash ; and then, just as the light was extiu- 
guished, Frank fell to the ground like a mass of 
clay, cutting his head fearfully against the grate 
bars. 

The noise aroused the shepherd, who came 
trembling, for he feared an attack of the natives ; 
but upon striking a light once more, he found his 
master lying insensible, with the blood trickling 
from his forehead upon the crumpled newspaper, 
and the hound greedily licking the crimson 
stream. 

He drove the beast off, and lifted his master 
on to the wooden settle, and then, after binding 
up the wound with a handkerchief, well bathed 
his face with water ; but it was long before he 
gave any sign of life; and but for the loss of 
blood, in that land of no medical attendance 
when wanted, the attack might have proved 
serious. 

After awhile reason dawned once more upon 
the mind of the sufferer, and sitting up, he 
dismissed the shepherd. He then stared heavily 
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round the place until his eyes fell upon the 
bloody newspaper, when all came back with a 
flash, and now he read again the heading which 
had stricken him down. The print looked 
blurred and indistinct to his gaze, and there was 
a great deep-hued smear of blood across one 
part ; but there was no mistaking the import — 
it was no hallucination of the brain ; there it all 
was, in characters which made his blood tingle 
and sent a thrill through his whole body — " The 
Waveley Mystery — Discovery and Death of the 
Murderer'* 

Frank could read no more, for his eyes began 
to swim, and he sank back feeble and stunned 
upon his wretched couch. Once more in a con- 
fused dream home floated before him in all its 
summer beauties — ^home — the Rectory garden — 
Madeline; and then far off in the distance, 
vanishing away as though of the past, were all 
the incidents of the murder. Then a sweet voice 
seemed to murmur in his ear — soft curls to droop 
upon his cheek, fanned by gentle breathing, 
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and in imagination he again clasped Madeline 
Glebeley to his heart. Bnt all fifided away agiain, 
and those words bnmed like fire into his brain — 
the one word " Mnrderer," blorred and blotted 
with blood, standing ont flaming before all the 
others. They came close op to him, then 
receded till they were almost invisible in the 
distance; then gradnaUy enlai^ed and neared 
him, nntil he conld feel them scorch, and he tried 
to cry ont; when they yanished, and all 
bknk. 



CHAPTER XII. 



STRICKEN DOWN. 



Many object to being sojourners in the large 
and smoky cities of our island, and truly such 
indwelling has its disadvantages : close and con- 
fined, there seems at times hardly breathing space ; 
and in the most dismal of our manufacturing 
towns a glance at the pallid faces around is 
enough to show how injurious is town life to 
the health. But although the bane is there, the 
antidote is at hand : the health may fail, but the 
doctor is within call ready to do battle with the 
enemy Disease, and beat him step by step from 
his stronghold, until driven off. But in the 
country, where rosy Health reigns, and her servant 
the doctor is less needed, it is sometimes no easy 
task to bring him to a bed-side. Out there in 
the emigrants' home, miles upon miles up the 
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country, the squatter has but little chance of 
medical attendance unless in rare cases where he 
is within range of the more thickly populated 
districts. 

It was hard then for poor Frank, as he lay 
next morning wild with fever, raving of home, 
murder, and the paper, for he had but the 
shepherd to minister to his necessities, when 
the first thing the poor fellow did was to light 
a fire and make his master some tea, using the 
torn and bloody newspaper to ignite the wood, 
for he took the folded one upon the table for 
the new arrival. Finding, however, that neither 
tea nor damper was acceptable, and that the sick 
man grew worse, he mounted the horse and went 
off in search of Tom. On reaching the station 
after a long ride, he found that worthy had left 
with the intention of calling at a neigl^bouring 
farm ; so he set off again and found on arriving 
there no better success. Tom had gone on to 
another station ; and so the shepherd hunted him 
the live-long day, only to reach the hut again just 
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as night was closing in and almost at the same 
moment with the one he sought. 

But they did not arrive quite together: it 
would have been bfetter for Tom perhaps if they 
had ; for when the shepherd entered the hut he 
found poor Tom turning black in the face, with 
Frank holding him tightly against the wall of the 
dwelling, and both hands clutching his throat. 

Tom seemed like a child in the hands of his 
aggressor, and no doubt in a few minutes the 
termination of the struggle would have been 
fatal ; for he had been completely taken by sur* 
l)rise. The shepherd, however, was not slow to 
perceive the state of affairs, and after a sharp 
tussle, Frank was thrown down upon his bed, 
where they found it necessary to secure him by 
tying his hands down to the framework. 

"Why, you bad beggar!" cried Tom, gently 
turning about his head, and gasping like a fish as 
he gained his breath, and made a feint of kicking 
his late adversary — ** why, what do you mean 
by it ? " 
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'*0h! he's as mad as Bedlam, sir/' said the 
shepherd, " and I've been looking for you all day 
to come home and see him. He was took bad 
all at once last night and been offul ever since/' 

This was a flying shot on the part of the 
shepherd, but it had hit the mark, for Frank bad 
indeed been bad throughout that long hot day ; 
though Miller had been the only witness of his 
master's wild paroxysms, and even he had at last 
gone out of the hut to sit and howl in dismay. 

"Well, what's to be done?'' said Tom, 
smoothing the skin of his neck, and evidently 
in doubt as to the state of his vertebrae. 

" Can't yer give him some physic, sir?" said 
the man. 

" Ah ! to be sure, there is some in the box 

■ 

there," said Tom. " That's it," he said, bringing 
out a little mahogany-bound medicine chest, and 
opening it upon the rough table, so that the con- 
tents were before him. " Let's see now, what's 
the matter with him. I should say it's brain 
fever. ' Carb. soda : acid Tart. : laudanum, 
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poison.' Ah ! laudanum's a very quieting thing, 
but then I don't know how much to give, and I 
ain't sure it's a brain fever, and the stuff's 
poison." 

" That sup couldn't hurt him," said the shep- 
herd ; " why there ain't much mor'n a wineglass- 
ful in the little bottle." 

" Think not ? " said Tom, dubiously ; " weU 
perhaps it wouldn't do any harm. Well; let's 
see what else there is. * Cmp. tine. rhub. : 
ant. wine : sweet sp. nitre : chloroform.' I've a 
good mind to give him a sip of that, only it 
happens to be a poison, too, and I might give 
him too much. I wish the fools would make the 
things just strong enough not to be poisons, and 
that's all. But here we are again. 'James' 
powder for fever.' That's the style — the very 
thing, and here it says on the back how much to 
give. Bravo ! here we are again. * Quinine : ' 
why that's for fever too. Well soon put him 
right." 

Fortunately for Frank, Tom also found upon 
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the quinine bottle the dose to administer, 
and commencing with the James' powder, he 
pretty well drugged his companion, who, how- 
ever, grew no better, but raved on for days, 
when a crisis seemed to come on, and he was as 
it were dead, for his breathing was not perceptible 
except upon a close inspection. The shepherd 
had been to the nearest settlement that boasted 
a medical man — a long day's journey each way, 
and the doctor had promised to come ; but he 
came not. A woman, the wife of the nearest 
squatter, came, though, and aided to the best of 
her power; but Frank's span seemed growing 
very short, and the light of life to be flickering in 
the socket. 

At length one night it was Tom's turn to keep 
watch over the sick bed: the settler's wife' had 
returned home ; the doctor after another summons 
was expected ; the shepherd had gone to his 
sleeping place, and all was still in the hut. The 
watcher had several times leaned over the gaunt 
and passive form, but at last sat smoking in 
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silence by the light of the wretched tin lamp. 
There was whisky and water upon the table, 
and he had already mixed himself a glass, but, 
somehow, Tom could not get on that night, for 
he was very low and dull. The spirit and water 
seemed to choke him : more water made it worse 
— more whisky made it no better ; while after 
putting in more sugar, he pushed it away in dis- 
gust. Then he rose and had another look at 
the sick man — so calm — so still. Wa$ he 
breathing ? 

Tom sat down after a turn up and down the 
little place, and resumed his smoking ; but for 
the first time since he had been a lover of 
tobacco he found no consolation in his pipe. 
The smoke was bitter — bitter as his spirit within 
him. He knocked the lighted weed out of the 
bowl, refilled and lighted again ; but it was no 
better; so he fetched some fresh from the jar, 
and again filled and lighted; but it would not 
do. There was something heavy upon Tom*s 
heart that night, that it would have taken a 
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soothing weed to quiet, or a potent spirit to 
exorcise. 

He pushed his pipe and glass from him, and 
sat awhile listening to the distant howl of the 
dingoes ; and then in the intervals, in the deep 
silence, he tried to hear Frank breathe ; but in 
Tain. He rose and took the lamp to hold over 
him : still so calm and peaceful, with his breath- 
ing hardly perceptible. 

Tom set down the lamp once more, and went 
to the door to look out. He stood facing the 
east, and there, slowly rising, one after the other, 
were the constellations now growing familiar to 
him, while above and around the heavens were 
one blaze of glittering jewels. He stood and 
gazed as it were into the far depth of the dark 
sky, while ever more and more of the clustering 
stars seemed to peer out of the mighty deep. 

Tom Phipps was not naturally of a serious or 
religious cast of character, but the sublimity of 
the scene seemed to have its effect upon his 
restless spirit. Thoughts strange to his breast 
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crowded upon him, till at last he slowly returned 
to the hut, sat down in his chair, and buried his 
face in his hands. He remained in this position 
long and motionless ; for the silence of the 
mighty wild oppressed him as he thought of the 
past and his friend's misfortune; of his now' 
lying here almost unaided, dying as it were 
in the wilderness, far from home and all he 
loved, and who loved him ; and at last, with every 
light thought gone from his breast, Tom turned 
quite heartsick and a few tears fell. 

They did him good though, those tears, and it 
was in the depth of night, in the far-off wilderness, 
with none to mock at the weakness : he was to 
all intents and purposes alone, and again he sat 
thinking for hours, when he fancied that he heard a 
sigh come from the couch, when he rose and again 
looked, but the face was still and calm. Then 
a deep awe seemed to creep over the watcher, as 
by the flickering light he thought that the shades 
of a darker night were gathering upon his friend's 
brow ; and then, as the thought would force itself 

VOL. III. Q 
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upon him, Tom Phipps gave a wild and bitter 
cry as he fell npon his knees, grasped his old 
schoolfellow's hand, and prayed that this stricken 
one might not be taken from him. 

And the stars grew paler in the sky as Tom 
knelt by that rough pallet Slowly they sank 
one by one in the west, while in the east the 
growing silvery light made those which now 
rose invisible. The light from silver became 
golden, then far up orange tints appeared, and 
from the wood came the song of some warbler, 
the shriek of parrot, and the myriad sounds of 
awakening nature. Brighter glow; more gor- 
geous hue; the last star paling away, and the 
soft clouds decked with every beauteous tint, 
as once again — again as it has risen for who 
can say how great a time ? — ^rose the sun chas- 
ing the last shadow of night from the earth, and 
proclaiming once more light, glory, majesty, and 
life — ^life — for as Tom Phipps raised his haggard 
face from the coverlet, his eyes met those of 
Frank — ^his countenance illumined by the soft 
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glow penetrating their hut, while the faint smile 
that greeted him told the watcher of danger past, 
and the return of reason to her seat. , 

The great danger was past, but for days — 
for long days to come, there was enough work 
to bring Frank round. He was as feeble as an 
infant, but he had a nurse in the shape of Tom 
Phipps who stood far higher in that than in the 
medical department. 

" You see,'' said Tom, one day, " I never had 
any experience as a doctor ; but towards cooking 
I always did have a leaning. There's so much 
tasting in connection with it that a fellow can't 
help liking the job. But now suppose we shut up 
the doctor's shop at once, and open the butcher's, 
and as you can't speak above a whisper, old 
boy, why suppose you shut up too ; and I'll do all 
the talking." 

After delivering himself as above, Tom locked 
up and put away the medicine chest, and then 
proceeded to make some mutton broth. 

"What?" said Tom, the same afternoon, as 

Q 2 
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he leaned over the hed to catch his friend's 
words. " ' Paper ? ' no : never seen it. ' Barns- 
ford county paper ? * no : I haven't had it. Ill 
ask Dick when he comes up." 

But Dick the shepherd did not come up for 
two days, for his time had of late been so occupied 
in the sick-chamber, that he had plenty of arrears 
to bring forward amongst the sheep, and it was 
some time before the subject was again brought up, 
for Frank was exceedingly weak, and slept much. 

» 

" Blest if it isn't fine to be you, old boy," cried 
Tom on another occasion: "here have I been 
tapping one of the two last bottles of port for your 
especial tipple. Now, there; put that away: only 
half a glass allowed at a time. By order. Phipps. 
Now look alive, and get all right again, for I 
want compensation for that choking you gave me. 
I'll be hanged if I wasn't nearly sending a bullet 
through you, only you caught me so suddenly I 
couldn't move." 

Frank was very thoughtful when awake, for he 
could hardly reconcile the matter in his own 
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mind, whether the solution of the Waveley 
mystery was, or was not, a part of the wild dream 
of the fever. 

At last all douht was put an end to in Frank's 
mind by the reappearance of Dick, when he 
eagerly asked Tom to question the man cpncern- 
ing the paper. 

"See anything of a newspaper, Dick^ the 
morning after Mr. Frank was taken ill ? " 

" On table, sir," said the man ; but upon its 
being produced Frank whispered that it was the 
old one. 

" Ah," said the man, " there was a piece all torn 
and bloody, and the dog had been champing it." 

" Well, and where is it ? '' cried Tom. 

" Used um to light the fire and make Master 
Frank some tea," said the man. 

Frank closed his eyes, and lay to all appear- 
ance asleep till the man had left them, when, 
beckoning Tom to his side, he told him what he 
had seen, and the effect it had upon him. 

"Wandering!'' said Tom, who was most 
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thoroughly enjoying his pipe, and standing with 
hands in pockets, and legs wid^y extended like a 
*' small Gennan." 

'' No, indeed," said Frank, " it was so." 

" Don't think I shall believe you, old fellow, 

for you talked so much stuff while you were bad ; 

only wish I could. Why," said Tom, growing 

excited, " if that was true we'd be off home, and 

then Hooray!'' he shouted, pitching his 

pipe into the comer of the hut. '*But there, 
I beg pardon, forgot you were an invalid. Now 
then, finish that drop of gruel and go to sleep. 
* Can't ! ' be hanged. Now then, there's a tea- 
spoonful more wine, so give it a stir round and 
down with it. There,'' he continued, performing 
the stirring act himself, " you're growing excited, 
so I'm mum till the morning." 

Frank called him a donkey, and a mule, and 
an obstinate humbug ; but not another word could 
he draw from Tom until the morning, for that 
worthy started his pipe again, and stood smoking 
till the invalid fell asleep. 
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But the very next day Tom opened the subject 
of his own accord, by making Frank repeat the 
heading as nearly as he could recollect ; and he 
then announced his intention of riding over to 
the farm where the letters were left, and finding 
out whether it really was a Eamsford paper that 
had been given to him, as well as to see if by this 
time a missive had not arrived from the old 
country; for Tom's letters, as has before been 
tdnted, were mostly enclosed in those to his 
friend. 

"You know, Frankey, there's no placing de- 
pendence in a word you say, while your conduct 
during the past fortnight has been most disgust- 
ing. I wouldn't believe you il^ as my old 
washerwoman used to say, you went down on 
your bended knees and swore it. The first thing 
you do is to try and commit unjustifiable Tommi- 
cide by throttling me ; then you swear at your 
benefactors and call them all the rogues, thieves, 
and vagabonds you can find in your vocabulary ; 
then, when you find that you can't get the upper 
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hand, why, what do you do ? Why, like a con- 
founded sneak, take the underhand, and try and 
die right off in the most mean and despicable 
^ay, nearly frightening a fellow out of his wits. 
And now you set up this cock-and-bull tale, and 
I shan't believe a word of it till I get corroborative 
evidence. So now, there you are : there's the 
lamp lit ready to make gruel and broth hot; 
wine's allowanced out to hand; and, if you're 
civil, I'll bring you back a chicken." 

That night Tom came back letterless, but 
satisfied in his own mind that the discovery in 
the paper was a fact, for the man who lent it 
temembered the notice, though he was perfectly 
ignorant of Frank's connection with the affair. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A BAY IN THE DARK. 

Mr. Childe, the Waveley doctor, was making 
himself comfortable one very wintry night in 
his own snug parlour. The pursy little man 
had never yet met with a lady to his taste who 
would venture upon having him, so at fiifty-eight 
he was still in a state of single blessedness, and 
dependent upon his domestics for the comforts 
of life. 

" Up to eighty," said the little, sluiny, bald- 
headed man, looking at the thermometer upon 
the wall beside him. '' Um ! rather too warm ; 
but on such a night ! *' And as he spoke the wind 
rushed howling round the house, and rattled the 
front door till the chain swung backwards and 
forwards and beat against the panel. 

'' But on such a night !" exclaimed the doctor; 
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and he gave his cheery fire a poke which sent the 
blaze roaring up the chimney, and made the 
bright little kettle upon the hob break out into a 
castanet-accompanied song, for the lid rattled 
and chattered as though in ecstasies at the 
warmth. The tea-things were upon the iable, 
the toast was simmering upon the brass rest just 
inside the fender, and the teapot upon the oppo- 
site hob to the kettle going through the popular 
process known as drawing. Mr. Childe had just 
put himself into his dressing-gown and slippers, 
and was having a good warm after a long round 
through the bitter fall of rain and half-melted 
snow. He might well rub his hands and hum 
drowsily about being an Englishman, as he pro- 
ceeded methodically to draw up his old easy-chair 
to the table — a chair in which the angularities 
and rotundities of his person were stamped from 
long usage — ^transplant the toast from the hob 
to the top of the slop-basin ; fill up the tea- 
pot and put it in its place ; and then, opening 
one of the sideboard cupboards, he drew out a 
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small engraved decanter with a silver chain neck- 
lace around its throat — a necklace bearing a 
locket-like label with the word " Cognac " 
thereon. He placed this decanter beside the tea- 
tray, and then, slowly, smilingly, and gently, 
resting a hand upon each arm of the chair, he 
let himself down, and sank back with a sigh of 
the most ineffable satisfaction. 

''Ah-h-h-h!" sighed Mr. Childe. "Heigh- 
ho — ha-ha-hum " gaped Mr. Childe ; and then, 
with a tremendous stretch, " Oomph," said he ; 
" this is something like. Midwifery eases two 
nights running, and then all ^that round to-day. 
Fm tired. Let's prescribe for the patient. 
Becipe : Sp. vin., three drams ; theine,^ sacch. 
lact. q.s. mist. That's the thing for a tired 
man, and then downy sleep. Ah, that comes of 
trying to do things by guesswork — too much 
spirit. Never mind." 

Then Mr. Childe tasted the medicine, and 
decided to make the spirit four drams in future. 
" Let's see," he continued, " this is Tuesday. 
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Two guineas for the two nights, and ten-and* 
six extra for the Smokeley case — ^beyond bounds ; 
then to-day*s work. Urn, pretty well to begin 
the week with." Mr. Childe then took a little 
more of the medicine, and approved so well of its 
effect that he was about to repeat the dose, when 
" Clank- clang-jangle " went the door bell, and 
the cup stopped in mid air, while its holder lis- 
tened in breathless attention. 

There was a pattering of steps upon the oil- 
cloth; the sound of the front door opening; a 
rush of wind; a loud banging; then the front 
entrance was closed, and the shut-out wind 
roared again round the house, while the mutter- 
ing of rough voices could be heard in the passage. 
Directly after, there was a knock at the parlour 
door, and a neatly dressed little PhiUis appeared, 
with roughened hair, and the scrap of network 
and lace called a cap, which was wont to sit so 
jauntily upon the bundle of hair at the back of 
her head^ hanging down by a single hairpin. 

X 

" If you please, sir," said PhiUis, the window 
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blown the passage lamp out, and you're wanted 
directly at Cobbleton, sir." 

"Bother Cobbleton/* growled Mr. ChUde, 
testily, and then, under his breath, " two-twelve - 
six, and to-day's work." 
Yes, sir," said Phillis. 

I didn't speak," said Mr. ChUde. " But 
there, light tae lamp again, and I'll speak to the 
messenger. Who has come ? " 

" Please, sir," said Phillis, " it's two great wet 
rough men, and they're in the passage in the dark." 

" WeU, then, take out the lamp, and stay with 
them until I come," said Mr. Childe, evidently 
not a little put out. 

Phillis caught a glimpse of her hair in the 
glass as she crossed the room to take up the 
light, and then managed to get the cap back into 
its normal position before taking the table-lamp 
into the passage, where she was followed, after 
two or three more tastes of the prescription, by 
her mobster, who found in the entrance two great 
clay-stained and chalk-smudged men standing. 
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cap in hand, and evidently at a loss as to what 
they should do with the great mass of bone and 
muscle each had beneath his brain-case ; for 
they shouldered one another forward, and shuffled 
about first upon one leg and then upon the 
other, seeming too, for the most part, divided in 
their attention between the preservation of 
balance and the spitting of little pieces of straw 
upon the mat — pieces bit off a stalk held by one 
in his hand and tolled by the other. Wet they 
undoubtedly were; for, short as had' been their 
sojourn, a little pool of black water had dripped 
from each upon the oil-cloth, made worse by the 
occasional insertion of a muddy foot. 

As soon as the doctor made his appearance, 
there seemed to be a mutual desire on the part 
of the men to get behind one another ; a desire 
productive of no slight inconvenience and con- 
fusion, from the fact of each man trying to shove 
or shoulder his fellow forward to act as spokes- 
man—the movements giving a looker-on some 
idea of the manoeuvres of a flock of birds at 
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roosting time, one crowding behind the other to 
find the warmest plaoe. 

" There, just stand upon the mat, my men/' 
said the doctor ; '^ and Emily, bring a flannel. 
Now, then, what is it ? '' 

Navvy number one pulled his forelock, dropped 
his cap, picked it up again, and then gave a side 
nod at his companion, as much as to say, ^' Ask 
him, sir," at the same time inserting his elbow 
with considerable violence in that gentleman's 
ribs. 

Navvy number two here lost his balance, 
shuffled about in a staggering way, and so trans- 
gressed beyond the bounds of the mat, to which 
fact his attention was directly called by that 
lover of neatness, the doctor, when the poor 
fellow seemed to be more confused than ever, 
and to have been struck speechless. While as 
the other man seemed equally dumb, and there 
was not much chance of getting anything from 
them, the doctor tried persuasion once more, 
and told Emily to fetch a jug of beer. 
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** I suppose you can manage a drop ? *' said 
Mr. Childe. " Open your mouths, perhaps," he 
muttered. 

The men grinned, and simultaneously passed 
a hand across the features just mentioned. The 
heer was brought, and no difficulty made as to 
who should drink first ; but when it came again 
to the elocutionary business, there was more 
shuffling and shouldering, until navvy number 
two began to speak, when navvy number one 
began to interrupt with his version of the story. 
However, the doctor learned at last that they had 
come upon a matter of life and death, for one of 
their fellows, at work upon the new branch line, 
had been terribly crushed between two trucks 
that morning, and was now lying at the Fighting 
Cocks, at Cobbleton. 

" There, that will do," said Mr. Childe, when 
he had learned thus much, putting a stop to the 
long story the men now wanted to tell. " Finish 
your beer and be off. I shall be there as soon 
as you are, I dare say." And then he got the 
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men to the door, and walked or, rather, backed 
them quickly out, when he returned to the parlour 
and rang the bell for Thomas to put Peggy in 
the chaise. 

" Not worth a crown," said Mr. Childe, lugu- 
briously. " All that distance upon such a night, 
and for nothing at all. Dear, dear ! who'd be a 
doctor ? Just as if the fellow couldn't have got 
himself squeezed and broken-ribbed on a fine 
day. Two midwifery cases this week and to- 
day's work— Tell him to look sharp with the 
gig!" cried he, going to the door and shouting 
down the passage. " The poor fellow must suffer 
enough ; and then to leave him all this time ! ^* 

The doctor hurried through his spoiled tea by 
taking large semi-circular bites out of his toast, 
and making a greater mistake in his recipe for a 
tired man by putting in a double quantum of one 
of the ingredients. The discarded boots were 
again dragged on; a wrapper rolled round 
his neck; the dressing-gown thrown off, and 

replaced by a little and a great coat, and by the 
TOL. ni. n 
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time the doctor had got a case of ^ inBtniments — 
ready if needed — wedged into one pocket, and the 
Burgeon's vade mecum stuiSfed into the other hy 
way of balance, Thomas was at the door with the 
chaise, lamplit, and with himself turned into a 
perfect mummy. 

V 

" Whooz-z-z " went the wind as soon as Mr. 
Childe opened the portal ; bang went the staircase- 
door, and out went the lamp again ; and then out 
and warring with the furious elements, and with 
^^SSy taking no end of whip to make her face 
the sleety rain, went the doctor, driven by his 
staunch man upon his errand of mercy. 

Pleasant are the green leaves round Waveley 
upon a bright summer's day, up hill and dow4 
dale,i*ound by Chinckton, and round by Smokeley 
Downs; over Cobbleton Heath or through the 
park lane, where even in the heat of day down in 
the depths of the thick copses a dusky twilight is 
made by the interlacing boughs, and the night- 
ingales may be heard rehearsing the songs they 
are to sing at night when the choristers of the 
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day become a silent audience, and there is no 
interruption save when some round-faced owl 
bursts forth with a rude " hoo-hoo." Pleasant is 
the road through Belledale, when the tail over- 
hanging banks are blue with patches of the great 
dog- violet and harebell, and the long wreaths 
of silvery hawthorn sway to and fro in the gentle 
breeze always on the stir in the cool depths of 
the dell. Hurry-skurry go the grey rabbits till 
they reach their holes in the marly bank, where 
they turn for a moment to gaze upon the intruder 
ere they show him their white taHs as they dis- 
appear in their subterranean homes. Skimming 
along go the sand-martins^ and honey-combed is 
the bank with their nests wherever the sand 
has slipped and left a perpendicular face. 
Pleasant, too, is it to trip over the stepping- 
stones at the little ford where the river crosses 
the road, and the stream dances and sparkles 
over the clean washed pebbles as the sun's rays 
come glancing between the leaves overhead ; and 

here would Peggy, the doctor's pony, stop for a 

: R 2 
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cooling draught and lave her [heated hoofs after 
a long run upon the dry and dusty road. But it 
is not always summer, and the roads and lanes 
round Waveley are at times, as the sitting magis- 
trate told the overseers and surveyors who brought 
their books to be signed, rotten and not in the 
state they should be. So come winter — come - 
rottenness, and misery for travellers who take 
them upon a stormy night. 

Belledale's charms were not visible upon such 
a night as that upon which the doctor was called 
out. The wind roared and howled down the 
ravine ; the river was swollen, and, as the 
doctor and his driver knew, would be right 
up above the wheel-naves^ and that just 
past there was Cobbleton Heath, with the wind 
at a thousand-mill-power, and the crossing no 
easy task. No wonder that Thomas thought of 
the kitchen fireside, and the doctor of that air. he 
had intended to try over upon his flute before 
taking his pipe and going to rest. 

There was no converse between master and 
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man, for the latter had enough to do. Down in 
the lower part of the vale it was, as the simile has 
it, dark as pitch, and they were ohliged to go at 
a foot-pace. The road was frightful, and as the 
blast swept along, the cob kept every now and 
then trying to turn the chaise round to the wind 
and stand in the shelter, but a few dexterous 
strokes of that magic wand, the whip, brought 
the animal back to a sense of duty. 

" Hoy ! " shouted the driver all at once, as the 
pony shied at something in front. 

" Hullo ! " swept by them in a hoarse roar, and 
then, hardly distinguishable, appeared the once 
white short slops of the returning navvies who 
stood on either side as the gig passed, and then 
followed close behind. 

Another quarter of a mile along the deeply cut 
road, with the wind beating in their faces so as 
almost to stay their breath, and then lulling as 
if to seek strength for further efforts — another 
quarter of a mile and they were at the ford, 
tempting enough in the summer to the tired 
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horse, for the sparkling water just covered its 
hoofs, and came down cool and pure for the eager 
draught; but now, swollen and rushing, it was 
no easy task to get through, for the cob seemed 
determined to go ho further, and stretching out 
its forelegs, and holding down its head stubbornly, 
refused to hearken to kind words, harsh objurga- 
tions, or sharp cuts of the whip. 

" Tut-tut-tut," said Mr. Childe, in smothered 
tones, "how unfortunate;" and then he screwed 
up his face in the misery of the moment as he 
remembered all he had left behind in .the shape 
of comfort. He felt quite helpless, while the 
driver was as evidently mastered ; but the cob 
was not to have it all her own way, for the un- 
expected check was met by one of the navvies 
taking the bridle and plunging boldly into the 
water, literally dragging the objecting quadruped 
after him, while an additional impetus was given 
by th^ other seizing the spokes of a wheel and 
using them lever fashion until the vehicle was 
fairly started, when he went behind and pushed. 
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When they were about half-way across and at 
the deepest part, the cob turned restive again, 
and in the struggle which ensued^ the leading 
navvy tripped over a stone on the bottom, and 
was plunged into the stream, when the pony, 
evidently thinking its enemy was got rid of» 
dashed through the water and made itd way out 
on the other side. But the navvy held on firmly 
by the bridle, and was dragged out uninjured, 
save by a slight kick. 

The man stood up and gave himself a shake, 
water-dog fashion, while the doctor reached out 
to him a small flask, from which, nothing loth, 
he took so long a pull that the donor gave vent 
to a muffled roar from beneath his wrappers, 
when it was handed back. 

At last they emerged from the deep gloom of 
the vale into the comparative light of the heath, 
so glorious in its golden and purple sheen in 
summer, but now a very battle-ground where the 
four winds of heaven seemed to have' met to con-« 
tend for the mastery, and career in mad fury over 
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the T^^ide and open'waste, until the noise of the 
blast deafened and bewildered the traveller upon 
the inhospitable paths. The doctor gave an invo- 
luntary shiver as he recalled the snow-storm of a 
few years before, in which he so nearly lost his 
life — the storm in which the poor tramp laid 
down to sleep that most wintry of sleeps, to be 
found ten days after calm and placid in the 
drift. He shivered again as he recalled the in- 
quest, held at the very house he was now seeking ; 
and this brought up that other horrible inquest 
upon the remains of Sampson Elton, which re- 
mained fixed upon his memory so strongly 
that he could not free himself from its unpleasant 
influence. 

The navvies now took the short cut across by 
the footpath, while the doctor in his conveyance 
was compelled to go round by the road ; and now 
a regular battle commenced between the pony 
and the winds, which evidently regarded the new 
comers as intruders upon their domains. " Whiz 
— roar— rush," on they came, worse than ever, 
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and the pony seemed less tban ever disposed to 
face the storm ; in fact, the chances of getting 
along appeared so small that the doctor was about 
to get down and walk, when there came another 
rushing blast across the heath, laden with rain 
and sleet, and right in the travellers' faces. 

The Jehuship of Thomas was all in vain ; for 
the pony gave a sharp turn round, ran one wheel 
up a steep bank, and canting master and driver 
completely out, tore off as hard as she could go 
homewards^ with the chaise all on one side and 
nearly throwing her off^ her legs at every stride. 

The doctor was first up, and felt himself all 
over for fractures, after which he began to look 
for his hat ; but, instead of that covering, found 
Man Thomas sitting up in rueful plight, and with 
a great deal of the sense shaken out of his body; 
but after a sip from his master's flask, he with a 
little searching found his own and then the doc- 
tor's hat ; but the latter half full of water and 
pleasantly altered in shape by the passage over it 
of the gig. 
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" There, take it along with you," said Mr. 
Childe, petulantly spurning the moist hat, and 
then hastily tying his red silk handkerchief about 
his head. " There, be ofPand catch Peggy. You'll 
come up to her by the river, for she won't try to 
cross, and then you may try to' overtake me." 

Man Thomas started off upon his search evi- 
dently rather sleepy concerning his wits, while 
the doctor, girding up his loins and trying to 
make the best of it, started off in the other 
direction for the Fighting Cocks. Fortunately 
he had not much farther to go, and when he 
could keep inquests out of his head, and feel sure 
that it was the wind and not dead men shrieking 
in his ears, he occupied his thoughts by making 
abstruse calculations as to the time it would take 
to acquire an independency ; reckoning so much 
per year for so many years, and then adding inte- 
rest, simple and compound, for the whole time. 
But, somehow or other, whether it was the wind or 
whether it was the shaking, he could not get the 
total to his satisfaction, and had to begin again 
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time after time, for the figures would not add up ; 
besides which, he could not get the interest correct ; 
so the sole gain from all his mental exercise was, 
his being brought to the door of the Cocks at 
Oobbleton much sooner than he expected, when, 
without the ceremony of knocking, he raised the 
latch and entered. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



LIGHT. 



Gobbleton's principal hostelry was never a 
very tempting place for a sojourn, although a 
certain class of people always seemed perfectly 
satisfied with the comforts provided. Bill 
Graves had once made it a favourite resort ; and 
many were the captures made therein of gentle- 
men who had been after the " fezzans/' or orna- 
menting the neck of poor pussy the hare with a 
wire nepklace. It had always been a notorious 
house for poachers; but since the railway con- 
tractor had brought down a brigade of Herculean 
navvies, many of whom had made it their home 
and the scene of their quarrels, fights, and driok- 
ing-bouts — ^since that time "the Cocks was 
worser nor it used to be, a stra-a-ange sight." 
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There was sUence, however, in the great kitchen 
when the doctor entered — qaeer figore as he was, 
with his muddied clothes and bound-up head. 
One of the messengers — the one who had had such 
a drenching — was drying his dripping clothes 
before the fire, and about to take a draught from 
a large mug of gin and beer ; but on seeing the 
doctor enter, the rough fellow's first impulse was 
to return the hospitality he had received, and 
offer the mug to the new comer. 

Seeing the good-will of the action, the doctor 
took a taste of the hot and not unpalatable 
mixture, to the inexpressible delight of the 
lookers-on, who mingled a kindly feeling with 
their respect for the great man's knowledge ; for 
he had after a fashion partaken of their salt. 

A woman, apparently the landlord's wife, now 
bustled in and led the doctor upstairs to a room 
lighted by a wretched flaring candle, and there, 
lying upon a truckle bed was a haggard man, 
whose wild and staring eyes were gazing fixedly at 
the ceiling. By his side sat his mate, the second of 
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the men who had that evening been the doctor's 
visitors and companions. 

From the conversation which now ensued, 
it came out that the man, though caught 
between the trucks quite early in the day, was 
not supposed by his companions to have been 
much hurt, for there were very few signs of 
external injury, and they had taken but little 
notice until some time after, when they found 
him lying insensible by the cutting, and had 
carried him upon a gate to where he then 
lay, but even then delayed sending for assistance 
until the men left work at dusk. 

" He seems very well 'cept just at times, when 
he talks wonderful strange, sir, and runs on 
awful," said his mate. 

" Have you given him anything ? " asked Mr. 
Childe. 

" Nobbut a drop o' gin now and then, master," 
said the man. 

The doctor was about to clear the room, when 
the sufferer suddenly started up and stared wildly 
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round him> when he leaped from the bed and 
ran shriekmg to the wall, where he stood pushing 
against it with all his might with both hands, as 
though it were coming down upon him. 

"Pull up ! ** he cried, hoarsely; " pull up, or 
she'll be back upon me ! " Then a volley of 
oaths followed as the poor wretch toiled and 
thrust at the wall until the frail erection creaked 
and shook with his efforts. " Pull her off — ^pull 
up ! " he groaned — " she'll be back on me ! " and 
the sweat rolled down his distorted and agonised 
features. " Bill Brown ! Bill Brown ! where 
are you ? " 

Vm here, mate," said the man, trying to get 
the poor fellow back to his bed, but in vain, for 
the scene of that day^s incident was impressed 
upon his brain, and he still kept straining and 
pushing at the wall, until with a terrible despair- 
ing groan he sank exhausted upon the floor, 
when, assistance being obtained &om below, he 
was again laid upon the miserable pallet — passive 
' and helpless. 
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The examination which followed soon satisfied 
the doctor of the severe internal injuries from 
which the poor fellow was suffering, but the light 
touches of the doctor's hand seemed to have a 
reviving influence, for after gazing fixedly at him 
for some time, the navvy gasped, — 

" I want the young master." 

Mr. Ghilde motioned the other to come up io 
the bed, but the injured man fretfully shook his 
head, and said again, — 

** I want the young master.*' 

" 'Taint our governor as he wants," said the 
navvy ; " it's some one else." 

Mr. Childe held up the light for a moment, 
and the thought struck him that he had seen his 
patient before, but the features were so distorted 
that he coul4 not recal them to his memory, and 
he would have taken no further notice, thinking 
that the poor fellow was wandering ; but he again 
cried out, — 

" I want the young master — ^Master Frank ! " 

" Whom ? " cried the doctor, starting. 
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"Master Frank, sir. Don't you know me, 
sir ? " he said, in a whisper, feebly clutching at 
the doctor s arm. " Don't you know me, sir ? 
Don't you remember how you tended my poor 
sick wife — dead and gone — dead and gone— and 
I'm coming fast, lass — ^I'm coming to thee ! but I 
killed that owd devil ! " 

There was a pause of a few minutes, during 
which the man drank greedily of a stimulant 
which was applied to his lips. This seemed to 
have its effect, and affcer a time was again 
administered, when, at the poor fellow's request, 
he was propped up in the bed, but a violent fit of 
coughing came on, evidently causing the most 
intense agony, for the great drops of sweat stood 
upon his forehead, and coursed each other down 
his face, while a giish of blood came from his lips. 

" There, doctor ! " he gasped ; " I can breathe 
easy now. Don't you know me ? I^m Wood- ^ 
ston — Mark Woodston ! " 

" Why, bless my soul ! " cried the doctor, 
startinf^; "so it is, but I shouldn't have known 

VOL. IIL s 
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you. But keep still; don't try to get up ; you'll 
be easier so." 

But the man shook his head, and kept trying 
to sit up more, shaking his head and muttering, 
for his mind was again wandering. All • at once 
he started and stared wildly at the foot of the 
bed, and shrieked-* 

" There— there — there — ^take him away ! I 
can't i>eBX to see him now ! " Then shuddering, 
and covering his face with his hands, he fell 
back moaning bitterly. 

" Doctor ! " he gasped, " I'm going, so don't 
think you can stop me. He killed my poor wife : 
she only lived a month after he drove us from 
the off-hand farm, and then they told me he was 
setting the police after me for firing the stack I 
tried to save. I told him it would fother away 
when he wanted to put it up wet — ^that day as he 
knocked me down, and then I made up my mind 
— made up my mind ! " — and here he became 
wandering and lost once more, and kept on 
repeating the words. 
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After a pause he exclaimed^ '* Doctor he 
made a bad one of me then, and I swore I'd do 
for him ; but I went right away, so that I might 
not be near him, and I wandered about, getting 
work here and there, sometimes a hundred miles 
away. I got settled down again, and there I found 
I'd come to his own native place where he'd a wife 
and children living. But I wouldn't tell of him, 
nor go near him, for I felt if I did I should 
murder him. But after years and years his own 
flesh and blood there was hardly off, and I went 
now and again to the old place, and made him 
give me money for them. And I did that over 
and over again, sometimes waiting months ; and 
though I swore to do for him, I shouldn't have 
done it if he hadn't tried to make away with 
me. More — more ! " he cried, pointing to the 
glass. 

Mr. Childe gave him to drink, and he con- 
tinued— 

" He got me that night down by the little copse, 
and I thought he was getting out money, but he 

& 2 
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pulled out a preserver thing and hit me on the 
head, and again on the shoulder, but the next 
instant I had him down, and the preserver away 
from him, and before I knew it, he was gone. 
Shall I die, doctor ? " he cried. " But it's no 
use, I know — I know — ^he killed my poor wife and 
would have done for me ; but I was first, and 
now I'm goin' — goin* over Jordan's flood— far 
away — 

' There is a happy land, 
Fi|r, far away,* " 

half sang the dying man, wandering oflf into a 
Methodist hymn. 

" Wean't he get over it, sir ? " whispered the 
landlady, now re-entering the room. 

Mr. Childe gave his head a slight shake. 

" There ! There ! Bill Brown, Bill Brown ! " 
shrieked Woodston, pointing to the foot of the 
bed. " If you're a mate, take him away — take 
him away, I tell you. Curse him ; throw him 
in again, he won't swim. The key's under the 
ivy. Fnir iiG;lit, thcufjh, ar.d he was worsted. 
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There — there — there — he's there. Do you hear ? 
He's sitting there," he shrieked wildjy, with his 
eyes starting and his face abeady wearing 
the pinched aspect of approaching death. '* But * 
there, I know/' he murmured, sinking back once 
mora. 

The loud call brought the navvy back into the 
room from his seat upon the stairs, and he looked 
aghast at his mate. Then pulling at Mr. Childe^s 
coat, he whispered — 

" Can*t you do nought for him, sir ? Wouldn't 
a sup o' gin do him good ? " 

Just then the sufferer again started up, and 
grasping the doctor by the arm, he gasped — 

"I'm dying fast, ain't I, doctor?" 

The doctor did not answer, but gave him some- 
thing more from the glass. 

" I knowed I was," said Woodston, calmly. 
" Then I should like to see the parson : him up 
at the owd place. We never went to him, but he 
was a good one to the wife always, though he 
kn«w we were Methodies. Would he come if 
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Bill went ? Thou'lt go for thy old mate, weant 
thou ? " 

"Ay, lad! I will/' said the rough fellow, 
rubbing the great tears from his weather-stained 
cheeks. "Ill go, lad." 

" And, Bill," said the other, painfully, and with 
catching breath, " tell him to make haste. And," 
he cried excitedly, " bring young master. But 
no ! he's far away — far away." 

The rough fellow strode softly up to the bed ; 
took his comrade's hand in his own, and gave it 
a gentle squeeze ; laid it upon the coverlet, and 
walking on tiptoe from the room was gone upon 
his dreary errand. 

As soon as he had gone, Woodston whispered 
to the doctor — 

" Send her away." 

Mr. Childe nodded, and was about to tell the 
woman to leave, when she was called away. Di- 
rectly she had gone, Woodston whispered pain- 
fully— 

" Make the door fast, doctor/' 
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Mr. Childe hesitated for a 'moment, but re- 
membering how closely at hand there was plenty 
of help, such as could batter the &ail door down 
in an instant, he secured it, shuddering all the 
while from the cold, for the wind rushed through 
the rickety portal and the ill-fitting casement, 
and made the candle flicker and gutter down as 
it rapidly flared away — fit emblem of the waste 
of life in the sick chamber. 

As soon as the doctor resumed his place, 
Woodston, in a low and painful voice, whispered — 

" Give Bill my owd watch, doctor, he's been a 
good mate to me. It was come by honest — 
there's no blood on't. Now, bring me them owd 
trousis." 

To humour the dying man the doctor fetched 
the clay-stained garments from [the chair-back 
where they hung, but he did it in a thoughtful dis- 
traught way, for his head was in a whirl, and he 
hardly knew what steps to take next, or what to 
think of the revelation he had listened to so 
lately. One moment he thought he would 
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summon witnesses, but then the wandering man 
might not speak again upon the subject which 
might after all be but imagination. Then he 
thought he would wait till the Rector came» 
for those in the house were not the class 
of people he could wish for to support his tes- 
timony. And so, hesitating, he did, as many 
others do in the same position — nothing. 

" There's a knife in the pocket, doctor," said 
Woodston, faintly. "Now cut open that there 
top band — gently, mind — and bring out the 
money. It*s been there long enough, and now 
I'm going to send it back to them as it belongs 
to, for I never wared none, and I couldn't face 
his wife again with his blood on my hands.** 

Mr. Childe stood hesitating with the knife in 
one hand and the garment in the other, but 
found that the lining contained something stiff 
and hard, so slitting the material he set at 
liberty four little packets, each consisting of a 
piece of dirty and frayed] newspaper, and on 
opening one he found that it held twenty or 
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thirty bank notes, but so stained and blackened 
as to be almost illegible. 

" Put 'em all together, doctor, and give 'em to 
owd missus, for it belongs to her by rights — five 
hundred and forty-five pound — I counted it all 
when I sewed 'em up after I did it, and Tve 
never wared any. I didn't do it for money. 
He tried to kill me first, and he killed my poor 
bairn as has gone to Canaan shores,*' and he 
began to ramble off into an old hymn once 
more. 

The doctor grew more and more bewildered, 
for the sad affair was plain enough now. He 
wiped the cold perspiration from his forehead, 
and then hastily mixing some more of the 
stimulating draught he held it to the dying 
man's lips, for he had fallen back and was lying 
with half-closed eyes, so that Mr. Childe had to 
raise him up while he drank with difiSculty. 

" Woodston," whispered Mr. Childe, " can you 
hear me ? " 
' The man turned his eyes towards the doctor 
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and stared blankly. He then looked towards the 
bed-foot, and shuddered. 

" Woodston/' cried the doctor, huskily, and in 
his impatience he almost shook the dying man — 
" tell me quickly, what money is this ? " 

But the man made no further response than a 
dull stare, and then his eyes closed. 

Mr. Childe knew that if all the leading men 
of the faculty had been present they could not 
have prolonged the injured man's life, and in an 
ordinary way he would most probably have left 
when he felt that his services could be of no 
avail; but the discovery of who the man was, 
his revelation, and the money, had all forced him 
to stay and endeavour to elicit something more, 
though he was almost in despair to think that 
he had not had some witnesses present. 

Two long weary hours now passed with nothing 
to break the silence but the heavy rattling 
breathing of the dying man, who had not since 
unclosed his eyes, when there was the sound of 
wheels below — the opening of a barred door—* 
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and then the Rector, closely followed by the 
messenger, entered the room. 

The Rector quietly greeted his friend, at the 
same time reverently removing his hat as in the 
presence of approaching death. He then took his 
place upon the chair vacated for him by the doctor, 
who, seating himself upon the bed-foot, leaned for- 
ward, and in whispers related the whole of the 
strange story he had heard. He concluded by 
saying — 

" There seems to be no doubt but that he was 
the cause of Sampson Elton's death," when in an 
instant Woodston was sitting up, staring wildly, 
and with hands clutching his hair, he hoarsely 
gasped — 

" Sampson Elton — death ? Who say's I'd ha 
let the young master swing for it? No — no! 
They said not guilty — ^not guilty, I tell you — not 
guilty ; or I'd ha give myself up. Here — ^here — 
here he is, under the mill wheel. Look at him ! " 
he gasped, as Mr. Glebeley, trembling and 
horrified, leaned towards the bed. ^'Look at 
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him. He'd have given me my death blow as he 

did my poor wife hers — and Blood for blood 

— ^for blood. Where's the light ? Blood — ^for — 
blood." 

As the last word hissed from his lips the 
crimson stream gushed forth, and he fell heavily 
back ; while, speechless with horror, Bector and 
doctor stood awestricken in the presence of 
death in so awful a shape, till Mr. Childe, re- 
covering himself, leaned over the body and 
whispered— 

" He's gone ! " 



CHAPTER XV. 

HARD TO BEAR. 

And Frank Henderson had received no letter 
to tell him that his fame was cleared from the 
blurring spots that had so long sat cankering its 
brightness, gaining that life-giving news by mere 
chance from a stray newspaper. Were there no 
loving hearts to send him the long wished-for 
news, and to write that word of words — " Come ! " 
— to hurry him back once more to his home ? 
Where was Madeline, that she should not be the 
first to hail the exile — to tell him that the cloud 
had at last been broken and dispersed by the bright 

sun? Where was her letter with the magic 

« 

word that should bring him, with bounding heart, 
back over the many thousand miles of ocean 
that separated them ? 

The Rector and Mr. Childe hurried out of the 
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chamber of death, and then through the storm to 
Waveley. On reaching the Rectory, Mr. Glebeley 
was surprised by seeing a light burning in his 
daughter's room, and after twice ringing, the door 
was opened by Madeline herself. 

" What ! not in bed, Maddy ? " said the Rector. 

" No, dear papa. I have been so restless to- 
night, so I sat reading. But I'm glad now, 
for the girl is fast asleepi and there is no fire 
downstairs, while you are so wet and miserable. 
But what is the matter ? " cried Madeline, ** you 
look agitated. Shall I get you some wine ? " 
and the poor girl herself fell to trembling with 
excitement. 

" Well ; no — ^yes. Yes, do. I am rather upset, 
darling ; and I want to talk — ^to say something 
to you." 

Madeline turned as pale as ashes, and with a 
hysterical catching in her breath, gasped — 

" Is it— is it anything— Frank ? ** 

Then, by an effort, she mastered the emotion, 
and said huskily — 
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** Come up into my room, papa," and seizing 
his arm, she led him upstairs. ** There, there," 
she exclaimed. " I'm quite composed now," and 
she closed the door. " Pray tell me at once, for 
I've been schooled to troubles of late. I can 
listen to anything fresh ; and if " 

" But you will indeed be calm and composed if 
I tell you ? " said the Bector, holding her by both 
hands. 

"Yes — yes — ^indeed I will,'' cried Madeline; 
but there was a catching sob between each word 
that seemed to belie her assertion. 

" Then, my own one," cried her father, enthu- 
siastically, " kneel with me, and thank God that 
Frank is cleared at last, and can " 

But he said no more, for all Madeline's calm- 
ness had fled. Springing back, she clasped her 
hands to her head, tottered two or three yards, 
and would then have fallen but for her father's 
arm. He laid her gently upon a couch and 
bathed her face with water, tore furiously at the 
bell till the rope came down, when he ran to the 
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landing and shouted for assistance in a way 
that soon hrought the two maids, half dressed 
and Scared to death, when the groom was sent off 
instantly for Mr. Childe, who in due time arrived, 
cross and disappointed at being called down just 
as he reached his bedroom. But his annoyance 
soon vanished, and in company with the Bector 
he passed the remainder of the night by the bed- 
side of poor Madeline. 

It was some time before she could be roused 
from the stupor into which she had fallen, and 
then the re-action followed, and she became quite 
delirious, wandering and talking wildly of the 
events connected with the murder, all her re- 
marks tending to one point — that Frank would 
be found guilty, and by a strange opposition this 
idea seemed to grow upon her. She tried at in- 
tervals to leave the bed, weeping bitterly and 
angrily chiding those who restrained her ; but an 
opiate at length sank her in a deep heavy sleep, 
though not before the morning was somewhat 
advanced. 
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There was no rest, though, for the Bector : for 
as soon as Mr. Childe said that the patient might 
now be left for awhile, there was notice to give 
to the policeman and Mrs. Elton to see ; and he 
was soon on his way to the mill to break the in- 
telligence. He found that lady preparing for 
t)reakfast, and though the bearer of such good 
tidings, the Hector's face wore such an aspect 
of care and anxiety that poor Mrs. Elton's hands 
began to tremble, and one teaspoonful of Congou 
went into the little silver cream-jug, another into 
the sugar, and another into the slop-bason, before 
she exclaimed— 

" There you are, Mr. Glebeley ; but sit down, 
do, and let me get my breakfast. I'm sure you've 
come to tell me something dreadful, or you 
wouldn't be here so soon. But, there, I'm used 
to trouble now," she whimpered, " and Fll ring 
for another cup," and suiting the action to the 
word, Mary was summoned. 

The Bector had made up his mind to break the 
news lightly and cheerfully, and partly with that 

TOL. ITT. T 
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intent, and partly from sheer want of some re- 
freshment, he took his place at the table as soon 
as the requisite additions had been made by 
Mary, who afterwards lingered at the door, 
wiping her red arms upon her blue spotty apron, 
curiosity overcoming her ideas of good be- 
haviour. 

"Now, Mrs. Elton," said the Eector at last. 

Mrs. Elton started, and spilled a portion of her 
tea, and then said — 

" I'm not quite ready yet, Mr. Glebeley." 

" But," said the Eector, " Madeline is very ill, 
and I want you to come home with me." 

"There, there," cried Mrs. Elton, "and we 

wasting time, with that poor " But a glance 

at her visitor's face stopped her, for it told that 
there was something else behind, and she again 
spilled in her lap a portion of the tea she was 
raising to her lips. 

" Bless my soul ! " said the Eector to himself, 
as he wiped the perspiration from his forehead, 
although the weather was quite winterly. " How 
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am I to act for the best. It's good news," he 
cried, " Frank is coming back." 

Mrs. Elton shook her head and moaned, and 
then, sinking back in her chair began folding her 
apron into plaits, as she said mournfully — 

" No — ^no. It's no use to try and deceive me. 
My boy will come back no more tUl I'm dead and 
gone." 

" But he's cleared, my dear madam. It's all 
discovered, and he can come back ; and you by 
rights are — are — a happy woman," said the 
Bector, turning short round in his speech^ and 
thinking he was about to say too much. 

Mrs. Elton, or rather Mrs. Henderson, left her 
chair, and hurrying to the Rector, caught his 
hands in her own, and gazed inquiringly in his 
unshrinking eyes; and then sitting down again 
she had a good cry in her apron, to the great 
discomfort of the Bector, but to her own intense 
relief. 

But Mrs. Henderson could bear good news, and 
she soon had the Bector under a searching cross- 

T 2 
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examination, and, with the intervention of only 
one or two sobhing fits, heard him and questioned 
him to the very end. 

** And now," said the Rector, " you must write 
by the next mail, and " 

" Oh, no ! I never write to him. Madeline 
always writes my letters; and besides I forget 
the address. It's something about Worry Worry ; 
though why the poor boy should choose to go to 
such a place after the worry he has had at home, 
I can't conceive." 

"Madeline must get better first," said the 
Rector; "so I will write, asking him to come 
home directly." And he did so ; and enclosed in 
it a letter from the Hall, but he took the address 
from one of the earlier letters, written before the 
young men went up the country; and so the mis- 
sive lay at Sydney for some time, was opened, re- 
turned to England, and was heard of no more, 
for it never reached Waveley. 

Time passed, but no answer, no Frank, no 
Tom Phipps. Madeline's was not the hand which 
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sent forth another urgent letter for the young 
men's return, for her father again wrote, but this 
time to the right address, taken from Frank's last 
missive, which Madeline kept always by her. But 
this, and another from the Hall, shared the same 
•fate, for the mail was wrecked in sight of port, 
going down in that stormy night when the har- 
bour lights as it were mocked the eyes of the 
drowning wretches, as the vessel sank with all on 
board. 

So it was in vain that Frank's mother tended 
Madeline, and whispered to her that Frank would 
soon be there. Frank came not. It was in vain 
that his mother looked out and watched, and 
wondered why tarried the wheels of his chariot : 
he came not; and there was more mourning 
and weeping at Waveley, and at the Hall, for 
they feared that something had befallen the 
wanderers. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

TET MOBE PAIN. 

" Huzza, we're homeward bound I" sang a little 
sun-browned, merry-eyed man, leaping out of a 
first-class carriage on to the platform of the new 
station at Edgeton. " Come along, old boy. 
How are we to get over to Waveley? Like a 
walk perhaps in the dusk of evening, and another 
set-to, eh ? " 

The person addressed was Frank, sun-browned 
and bearded so that Mr. Baynard, who stood on 
the platform, could hardly recognise his old pri- 
soner. 

The travellers hurried out of the station, for 
Frank was in no humour for being recognised 
and congratulated, and passing on to the 
Chequers ordered a fly to convey them and their 
luggage to Waveley. 
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" Beady in five minutes, sir," said the waiter, 
hanging about to see if he could get any further 
orders, and making himself very busy at arrang- 
ing the window blind, which had to be drawn up 
and down several times before it would go up 
straight. This done, and there being nothing to 
dust, in spite of a careful inspection, he was fain 
to give a short dry cough behind his hand and 
open the door to leave. 

"Here, you, sir!" shouted Tom Phipps, look- 
ing very fierce from behind his beard ; " pale ale 
and a Ught." 

" Bass or Allsopp, sir ? '' said the man. 

" Oh, Bass,'' said Tom, and the man suddenly 
disappeared, and returned again with a labelled 

bottle. 

"Bless that old red triangle!" cried Tom. 
" Nothing like Bass' relief. Now, you sir, how 
long will that fly be ? " 

" Beady in five minutes, sir," said the waiter, 
"just putting to, sir." 

" Tlat," went Tom, making a very uncultivated 
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noise with his tongue. " Come, drink, old fellow. 
I feel quite christianised after that. Capital 
glass of ale, my man." 

" Yes, sir ; first class, sir. Bottle it ourselves, 
sir." 

" Oh, you do, do you ? " said Tom. " Self- 
praise no recommendation; rather have heard 
that you didn't," he continued, as the door was 
closed. " Come, I say, Frank, none of your black 
looks. Come, cheer up, old fellow." 

" For God's sake be quiet, Tom," cried Prank ; 
" I don't feel right. I don't generally believe in 
forebodings, but something seems to whisper to 
me of ill news." 

* 

" Tell it to shut up, then," muttered Tom. 

" And now we are so near home> I dread going 
further." 

" Foreboding, dread, gammon ! " said Tom. 
" Try the Bass." 

*' How is it there was no letter ? Surely some 
one might have written/' 

"Well, perhaps they did, and the letter was 
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lost. Not the first time, you know; and when 
anything is lost, it is sure to be the most parti* 
cular thing. You know that, don't you ? " 

Frank nodded, and his glass stood untouched 
upon the table. 

" Well, then," said Tom, depend upon it, the 
mail-bags were lost, and we might have known if 
we*d only asked, only you were in such a hurry to 
be off; and they're all expecting us over yonder, 
and I'm blest if I shan't go mad if we're away 
much longer ; and — ^hang it, there's the fly ! 
Look sharp — come on — jump in ! " 

Then hurrying Frank out, and the boots on 
with the luggage, in a few minutes they were 
ready for starting. 

*^ What an old, dilatory, undecided humbug you 
have grown," said Tom; "I don't know what 
you would have done without me. Now, then, 
driver!" he shouted, "spin along; and, I say, 
old chaffwax, take the turning up to the Hall." 

" No, no 1 " cried Frank from the other win- 
dow; " go on to the Eectory." 
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" Get out ! " cried Tom. " The turning up to 
the Hall," and away rumbled the ricketty old fly, 
with the windows rattling and quivering so as to 
render conversation almost impossible; but it 
was soon amicably arranged that Frank was to 
get out and walk when they reached the turning, 
and Tom, all alive to the pleasures of returning 
home, kept calling Frank's attention to the fami- 
liar objects they passed. Now it was the spot 
where the dog-cart was overturned ; now Farmer 
Johnson's, where they armed for the fray ; then 
the ^beer-shop ; and -at last the spot where the 
encounter took place. But nothing seemed to 
rouse Frank from his melancholy; and it was 
only with great difficulty that Tom wrung from 
him a promise that he would come up to the Hall 
that night. 

At length the turning was reached, and Frank 
seemed to rouse himself up as he leaped from 
the fly, and strode on with rapid steps towards 
the Bectory. He passed through a greater part 
of the village, and how familiar was every spot — 
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how unchanged! But he hurried on, for it 
seemed that the fever of expectation burned 
within him, as crossing the churchyard he turned 
in at the side gate, and in a few moments stood 
within the Rectory poreh. 

The door stood open, and his fbrst intention 
was to hurry in^ but he felt agitated and unable 
to master his emotion. Everything as he paused 
seemed as if he had left but yesterday. The old 
clock was lazily ticking in its great case ; there 
were the Rector's own garden-tools in the comer; 
the barometer with its cracked glass hung in the 
same place ; while close by, upon the peg, was the 
Rector's garden hat, and beside it the little straw 
one worn by Madeline ! But there was not a 
sound to be heard but the sharp nervous scrape 
made by a canary cleaning its beak upon the 
perch in its cage, and the dull heavy "thump, 
thump " of the wanderer's painfully-beating heart. 

No, he could not enter. He whispered to 
himself that they must be out, and he would sit 
in the porch to grow calm, and await their return. 
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Twice his hand was raised to the bell, and then 
let fall ; bat at last, with an ^angry movement at 
his cowardice, he snatched at the handle and 
rang hastily. 

The summons brought out a strange servant. 
Master was gone to the mill, to call on Mrs. 
Elton, and would be back in half an hour. 

'' And your mistress ? " cried Frank. 

" Better^ sir, I believe, sir," said the girl. 

^^ Is she ill ? " said Frank, eagerly. 

"Why, she's at Dr. Edson's, sir; just by 
Bamsford, sir.'' 

" Where ? " 

" At Dr. Edson's, sir." 

" Why ? what ? is she so ill then ? Has she 
been iU long?" 

** Oh, yes, sir ; months. She was took bad that 
night as they found out about the murder, and 
she's never been right since. They do say she's 
getting better ; but Vve heard thai she's as mad 
as— —Oh ! my God ! " shrieked the girl, for as 
the last few words left her lips, Frank reeled and 
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staggered against the glass door, shivering a 
pane to fragments. In a moment though he 
recovered himself, and, asking for a glass of 
water, sat down in the porch ; but, directly after, 
he rose and began to pace up and down the 
hall, to the great dread and horror of the girl, 
when she returned with the water. But to her 
intense relief he took no further notice of her, 
and strode away. 

With throbbing temples Frank now hurried 
towards the cottage, blind to the welcome home 
that awaited him. for his mind was fiUed by 
this new horror. He passed several people who 
appeared to recognise him, without notice, and 
soon after turning the familiar handle, he stood 
within the little parlour in the presence of his 
mother and the Bector. 

There are scenes which, however well de- 
scribed, seem to the reader extravagant : there 
appears to be an infusion of humour, or even 
ridicule, where none is meant; and in de- 
scribing such a meeting as took place in the 
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little parlour, while Mrs. Elton was laughing 
and sobbing upon her son's shonlder. some 
pens may possess the required delicacy — the 
finesse, but mine does not ; ai^d though mentally 
a witness of the scene, before long I am compelled 
to walk out with the Bector, and stroll with him 
for a quarter of an hour in front of the cottage. 

It was sad to see the strong man bowed down 
with sorrow, now that the cup of happiness was 
once more dashed from his lips : the dark cloud 
of his life cleared away, and now to learn of the 
frightful mental affliction that had fallen upbn 
poor Madeline, for with his face buried in his 
hands, Frank listened to the recital of the shock 
the discovery had given the poor girl; of the 
succeeding brain fever and delirium ; and of the 
enforced removal as a last hope to the establish* 
ment of Dr. Edson, a gentleman of no mean 
repute in the treatment of such cases. 

Before the Bector left it was arranged that he 
should drive Frank over to Bamsford on the 
following morning, when the returned one would 
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gladly have been left to his thoughts, but hardly 
had the Bector passed out of sight, when the 
dog-cart from the Hall dashed up, driven by 
Stephen, and bearing as freight the Squire him- 
self. 

" Hooray ! " shouted the old gentleman, push- 
ing into the parlour in a wonderful state of 
excitement, as he danced about, waving his broad 
brim round and round. "God bless you, my 
boy ! I knew it would all come straight again ; 
and as for your darling, why she only wants a 
sight of your great, rough, hairy face, to be. all 
right once more. I'm right; I know I am. God 
bless you ! it does one good to see you again ; '* 
and he bestowed upon Frank such, a hand- 
shaking as well showed the warmth of his 
feelings. 

All this while Stephen stood in the doorway 
with flushed face, hesitating as to whether he 
should enter ; but the now outstretched hand of 
his old school-fellow showed that the past was to 
be forgotten, and in the hearty grasp which 
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followed there was enough of warmth and friend- 
ship to make any man take heart ; and, indeed, 
• Stephen Yaughan, whatever his failings, was not 
to blame for the suspicion falling upon Frank, 
though he gladly saw him leave the village. 

" Come, now, boys, bustle I " cried the Squire. 
" On with your things, Mrs. Elton. Late 
dinner to-day, and you must both come. Pooh ! 
phut ! tut ! rubbish ! " he shouted. " You 
must;" and in spite of all excuses, the dame 
was being conveyed in a state of half-laughter, 
half-tears, back to the Hall, while the young 
men followed on foot, and almost in silence, till 
Stephen exclaimed : 

"Congratulate me, Frank, for I am to be 
married to Miss Newman shortly." 

The words were clumsily spoken, but they 
meant a great deal; and from that moment 
every tinge of distance passed away, and they 
seemed friendly as ever. 

There was only one drawback to the happi- 
ness that night, and that was the absence of 
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Madeline. As to Frank, upon his entrance he 
might have been a deity, so much was made 
of him. Mrs. Vaughan had a good cry upon 
his shoulder, and Alice was not ashamed to be 
taken in his arms and tenderly kissed, while 
Tom seemed rather to approve of the proceed- 
ing, and to admire this treatment of his little 
dew- wet rose, taking it as a precedent for future 
proceedings of his own. As for Mrs. Elton, 
she was compelled to leave the room upon 
several occasions, to come back soon after, look- 
ing very red-eyed and conscious, to sit by her 
boy and hold his hand, as if to make sure that 
he really had returned. So that, with all 
this warmth of welcome, Frank's spirits would 
rise, and Hope began to whisper warmly of 
the future. 

This being a grand night at the Hall, every- 
thing was conducted in the orthodox style : the 
ladies rose soon after dinner and retired 
to the drawing-room, leaving the gentlemen to 
their wine, when in came the rector, Mr. 

VOL. III. U 
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DeedeSy and Mr. Childe ; in skort, it seemed 
as though the Australians were to have their 
hands shaken off in the excess of zeal that 
welcomed them home. 

But all things have an end, and by midnight 
Frank was again sitting in his own little bed- 
room at the cottage, with the window wide open 
and the summer moon shining in upon the white 
curtains of his bed— sitting thinking over the 
past, and prayerfully wondering as to the future. 
How in that short half-hour the events of his life 
passed in review before him ! He remembered 
how, as a boy, his pillow had often been wet 
with tears shed from the harsh treatment of 
the dead man towards himself and mother. He 
remembered how often he had set his teeth 
hard and longed for strength to resist, when 
his boyish spirit had risen against the petty 
tyranny; and then as he thought of the dead, 
he gazed upon the ivy-enclosed door of the mill, 
now dimly seen in the shadow cast by the tall 
building, and then he shuddered as he recalled 
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the various scenes ^hich clung to the hideous 
dream-like affair. . 

At last he turned to seek his bed and rest, 
after the most weary day he had spent. He 
glanced round the room, and found everything 
as it had been left— every sporting or other 
article, jealously guarded, in its place — -tri- 
vial matters to chronicle, but yet what loving 
tokens of the regard of those who held the 
owner and his slightest wish most dear. A 
tear twinkled in Frank's eye, and he thought 
of his mother's last words, and the whispered 
'' Good-night, Master Frank," of poor Mary, 
as she passed up-stairs to bed, pausing for 
a moment at his door to drop the snuffers 
and extinguisher from her bright brass can- 
dlestick. 

Frank was thinking of all this, and of the 

days when he, a little fellow, had been crooned 

to sleep by the faithful servant whom all 

Sampson Elton's harshness could not drive 

away, when a little incident occurred — such 

V 2 
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a stupid, triyial incident, but yet in itself suffi- 
cient to break down the self-esteem and pride, 
and the other icy chains we bind around our 
hearts, for all departed before the softening feel- 
ings that came upon Frank Henderson. 

And the little incident ? Such a trivial matter 
—such a piece of simplicity, but yet in itself 
what a proof of the love and affection of a rough 
untutored heart ! 

Frank had just turned down his bed, and with 
a remembrance of the old times when he had 
oft been dismissed supperless to bed, he passed 
his hand beneath his pillow, and then he 
started, for his hand came in contact with 
a packet, which he took to the window and 
opened,^ 

Mary had saved **her boy" a piece of jam 
puff. 

And then lying in his own old bed, Frank 
Henderson could not sleep, but lay thinking 
and listening, listening and thinking, with the 
window widely open, and the moon flooding his 
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room with light. The familiax-toned church 
clock'struck one — two — three, and then the birds 
began to twitter and the dawn to break. The 
moon and the stars grew paler and paler, and 
still he lay thinking. Then came the first rosy 
tints in the sky, growing brighter and brighter 
until the sun rose upon a lovely July morning, 
and still he lay thinking and longing for the 
hour which should bring the rector for the 
visit to Hamsford. Four — five — six o'clock 
struck, and then there came the well-known 
rattling of keys and unlocking of doors, and 
soon after that old familiar sound — the ** wash, 
wash; hurry, hurry," of the dammed-up river, 
and the beating of the mill wheel, as once again 
in full motion it sent the water foaming and 
sparkling across the pool and out into the 
stream. 

" Wash, wash ; hurry, hurry ; " such a familiar 
lulling sound that it seemed to soothe the 
thinker's spirit as he still lay — ^wakeful and 
thinking — wondering always whether the 
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rector would be punctual; whether he should 
feel much the worse for his sleepless night; 
whether Madeline would know him ; whether 
again she would float with him down the river 
in the old boat ; whether the willows still hung 
down in the stream; whether— again— bright 
sunshine— bright eyes— " wash, wash; hurry, 
hurry ; '' — " wash, wash ; hurry, hurry." 

The waters went foaming along, now beating 
against this bank, to rebound and eddy and 
sweep across to the further shore ; hurrying along 
laden, nay decked, with frothing, sparkling jewels, 
glittering in the morning sun; past emerald 
banks ; past broad-leaved golden-cupped lilies ; 
past sedgy reeds and rushes, where the reed- 
birds twittered ; always bright, pure, and clear ; 
rushing over the pebbly-bottom, or sweeping 
slowly over the deep pools ; now mirroring 
tree or flower; now rippled by the dash of 
some swift-winged bird. Sweeping — hurrying 
— gliding along, a river of gemmed silver, the 
little Wave flowed on, bearing in imagination 
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poor Franky with Hope'leading the way, and life 
in the future brighter than ever. 

*'Wash, wash; hurry, hurry," went the waters, 
and at last Frank Henderson slept. 



\ 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BURSTING FORTH OF THE SUN. 

The little time-piece on the chimney-piece 
had just said "ting," to indicate that it was 
half-past nine, and Mrs. Elton had come down 
from her fourth visit to her son's door, where 
she had stood listening to his long-drawn heavy 
breathing, and then said to Mary, — 

" No ; poor boy, let him sleep ! " 

The bacon was already cooked, and as im- 
portantly as if she were about to fire a train, 
Mary stood ready to pop the eggs into the little 
copper saucepan. The toast was dry toast in- 
deed, and still Frank slept on. Mrs. Elton 
smoothed down her apron, and arranged the 
folds of her black silk dress, and then looked 
in the glass to see if her cap was straight, for 
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this was a morning when she felt that she must 
show to advantage. 

All at once there was the sound of a bound 
and a rush overhead, and a great deal of water- 
splashing, and knocking about of chairs. The 
preparations then went oti down-stairs : the pot 
was filled; the eggs boiled, and soon after the 
morning meal was discussed, and was hardly 
concluded when the rector drove up. 

After the usual greeting, Frank took his seat 
beside his old friend, and they were soon rat- 
tling along the road towards Eamsford — the ride 
bringing up many a sad recollection of the last 
journey taken in that direction. In spite of 
himself, Frank could not help feeling bright 
and cheerful, what with the lovely morning, 
the bracing air, and the beautiful scenery they 
were passing. . The rector too seemed in any- 
thing but bad spirits, so that, although the con- 
versation constantly turned upon Madeline and 
her affliction, there was a hopefulness and spirit 
of trust in the future which seemed to rob the 
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present of half its terrors. Dr. Edson had 
written very hopefully to the rector that morn- 
ing concerning his daughter's state, trusting 
much to her youth and health, and from the 
feeling epistle he had sent, evidently regarding 
the case with more than ordinary ajrmpathy. 

During the drive Frank learned many little 
matters that had taken place during his absence, 
and listened with no small degree of interest 
to the few words spoken by the rector concern- 
ing the engagement of Stephen Vaughau to 
Annie Newman. 

At length they reached the residence of Dr. 
Edson, a large building standing in its own 
walled grounds about a mile from Bamsford, 
and without an external token to indicate the 
purpose to which it was devoted. A large iron 
gate gave them entrance to a well-kept gravel, 
drive, bordered with the choicest flowers, and all 
evidently cared for in a way that showed the 
doctor did not neglect to try and attract the eye 
of his patients. 
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Their summons was answered by a neatly- 
dressed girl, and upon giving their names they 
were ushered into a well-furnished room, 
where they were left for a while, the girl an^ 
nouncing that her master was just then seeing 
two visitors; but in a few minutes the doctor 
entered. 

- When Frank first entered the room, so great 
was his emotion that he seemed about to sink, 
when, almost struggling to a chair, he begged of 
the rector to ring for a glass of water, but before 
it arrived Dr. Edson entered, and seeing his 
condition, rang for refreshments — chatting about 
current topics in the interim, and evidently try- 
ing to inspire his visitors with the idea that 
there was not the slightest occasion for uneasi- 
ness respecting his patient, and at last, when 
replying to the eager questions of Frank, he 
said tie had hopes that a very short stay would 
effect her cure. 

**Now," he said, "we will go into the next 
rcom, where you can see her first without being 
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seen ; and I will then let you know how she will 
bear an interview." 

Mr. Glebeley, who knew the way, seemed, as 
if by instinct, to go first, while F;:ank, with the 
big sweat drops standing upon his brow, half 
jostled him in his anxiety to follow. 

They then stood in a low room, opening upon 
a flower-garden, where six or seven patients were 
walking — a couple of attendants being near them 
in a garden seat. The ground was prettily laid 
out, and gay with flowers ; and now for a few mo- 
ments Frank felt his head swim, and his sight 
grow blurred and indistinct, as he tried to gaze 
upon her who had been his sole thought during 
his weary exile. He made an eflbrt, however, 
and stood gazing through the open window, and 
was only restrained by the doctor's stem words 
from rushing out and clasping the pale inanimate 
girl to his breast. 

" Mr. Henderson ! " said Dr. Edson, catching 
him by the arm, " a moment's indiscretion will 
undo the work of months. Stay here, and I will 
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go out and speak a few words to her ; and if I 
think she will bear it, I will bring her in." 

He then passed through the French window 
and closed it after him, while Frank flung him- 
self upon a couch, and covered his haggard face 
with his hands. 

" Frank, my boy ! " said the rector, softly ; " God 
has in his own good time cleared some of the 
shadows from our path ; let us wait still and hope 
— wait and hope ! " 

" Hope ? " cried Frank, in a husky voice, " who 
talks of hope ? Hope must be dead ! " 

" Hush ! " cried Mr. Glebeley, sternly; " Have 
you not waited and hoped that the shadow of that 
fearful murder might be cleared away ! and whose 
hand struck down the murderer and made known 
the cruel deed ? What are we Frank, that we 
should not have our share of the sorrows of this 
life ? Be up and doing. Do you not think that 
I suffer — ^weak, feeble, old man as I am ? Blame 
not the acts of the Almighty, but wait patiently." 

" Ah ! if I could ! " groaned Frank. 
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" Hush ! " said the rector ; " here she comes ! " 
The window was again opened, and t)ie doctor 
led in Madeline, holding a bunch of flowers, 
which she was examining one by one, and 
muttering all the time, " guilty— guilty," and 
then, as if she had heard her father's words, 
" wait and hope ! " 

The doctor released her hand, and she slowly 
walked up and down the room, taking not the 
slightest notice of those present, but with her 
eyes vacantly fixed, gazing before her. All at 
once she burst out in a voice of almost unearthly 
beauty — so unnatural seemed the song from one 
in her condition — 

" Over the sea ; over the sea ; 

Hear what a little bird whispered to me ; 
Over the sea— over the sea^ 
Somebody's coming ere long." 

She threw such wild pathos and hope into the 
last words that Frank could hear no jnore ; in 
spite of the restraining hands of those by his side, 
he rushed forward, crying in tones of anguish — 
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'^ Maddy, darling ! Maddy ! I am here ! ^' and 
clasped her in his arms. 

The poor girl started as though some one had 
struck her a violent blow, and then hastily ex- 
tricating herself she dragged her hair back and 
stared wildly. She then passed her hands over 
her forehead, as if to get rid of something which 
hindered her from seeing clearly, and shook her 
head. She then looked at him again, and drew 
further back ; gazed at the ceiling ; all round 
her upon the floor; covered her face with her 
hands, and seemed as though trying to awake 
from a dream. 

There was a deep silence in the room which no 
one attempted to break, till] suddenly the poor 
girl crouched down, and slowly and cautiously 
removed her hands from her face — peering fear- 
fully from beneath them, and timidly gazing first 
at the doctor, then at her father, and lastly at 
Frank ; when a new light seemed to come upon 
her — her eyes brightened for a moment, but to 
be directly dimmed by the tears which gushed 
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from theiB, as, with one loud heart- wriBging cry, 
she sprang towards Frank, clung to him, and hid 
her face in his breast. 

The sobs of Madeline were the only sounds 
heard in the room for some time, and then, when 
the doctor would hare advanced, Mr. Glebeley 
restrained him. 

" No — no ;" he said, in a whisper ! " Not if it 
kills her. She is sane now; better die so, than 
live a hopeless lunatic." 

He had spoken in a very low tone, but his 
daughter had heard his voice, and turning her 
tearful face to her father, she stretched out a 
hand to him. 

*'Come papa," she said, softly, "I cannot 
leave him, for fear of losing him again. I am 
better now," she said, smiling. " I have had a 
fever, have I not ? " 

" A very violent one. Miss Glebeley,'' said the 
doctor quietly ; " and you must be calm /' and 
then quickly drawing down the blind so that she 
should not see out into the garden, he continued, 
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" But come into another room, for it must be 
nearly lunch time. But there ; I will leave you 
for half-an-hour, if you will promise not to excite 
yourself too much. One moment, Mr. Glebeley 
— ^Mr. Henderson, don't tell her what this 
house is. I have no fear now of a relapse ; but 
it would be an unnecessary shock. 



And there was no relapse : the storm had ex- 
hausted itself, and a few weeks saw Madeline 
Glebeley completely restored to health and 
strength, so that the rectory once more rang with 
the sounds of mirth and laughter, while the ne- 
glected garden became daily so much more attrac- 
tive, that it was a matter of no small difficulty to 
get the presiding genius away — in fact, upon more 
than one occasion, the rector had to be fetched 
— ^nay, literally had to be dragged out by the three 

graces that so frequently adorned his home, and 
who would not allow even him to return and 
pick up his pruning knife, on account of tea 
being waiting. 

VOL. in. X 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

AS A MATTER OF COURSE. 

" And you will not be afraid to take me after 
that dreadful illness, Frank?" said Madeline, 
softly. 

Fortunately there was no one looking, or they 
might have thought Frank's answering osculation 
rather longer than was necessary ; but, then, who 
could blame him ? 

And they were all married and were happy ? 
Of course they were, and deserved to be. Frank 
said he was, and repeated it every evening when 
the dusky shadows were falling, and they talked 
with tear-dimmed eyes of the sad past Tom 
vowed he was, and made a point of telling every 
one, while Alice never once ccHitradicted him. 
Stephen Vaughan, too, was often known to say 
when looking into the deep dark eyes of his 
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wife, that no man knew what was best for him 
mitil he had had a few years' experience of life. 

And they were all married together one bright 
May morning, in the little old church at Waveley^ 
while the long ivy strands gently tapped at the 
tall altar window, and spread dark shadows across 
the stained glass — all married by the rector 
himself, who made a sad mess of the affair, by 
breaking down three times over, while he could 
not see a word. But then it was not his first 
marriage, and he knew the service by heart. 
At each panse, though, a chill of iiorror ran 
through the whole party assembled, even to the 
smallest bridesmaid ; for a full stop would have 
necessitated the assistance of the Bev. Augustus 
Newman, which had been all along shivered at 
by the parties interested, even by his own sister. 
But there was no occasion for fear; the rector 
got through it all at last — ^affixing a blooming 
bud to each manly tree, more firmly than he had 
ever literally performed that operation in his own 
garden. 
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But it was a sight for Waveley was that wed- 
ding ! For they were all married from the Hall, 
and the sqidre himself gave away the brides ; 
and he gave away a good deal besides, in the 
shape of ale and beef, to all comers. Then, too, 
the fiye bells were rung; but whether it was from 
the strength of the squire^s ale, or the jocund 
doings of the spirits of the bells, such changes 
were never before heard from any peal in England. 

As years slipped by the rector became more par^ 
ticular than ever about his garden, which used to 
be invaded by sundry little pairs of toddling feet, 
which set at nought all borders or orthodox 
paths ; while the little hands above them made 
such havoc with what seemed them good, 
that the comical air of good-humoured vexation 
appeared upon the old man's face more often 
than ever ; while upon one occasion, when 
he vowed that the children were worse than the 
birds, he scratched and rubbed his ear until 
it bled. And then, when Squire Yaughan used 
to be seized by an enemy of his, called goiit, it 
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was a sight worth seeing to look on the jolly 
faced old patient in the hig dining-room, in a 
large wheeled chair, or out upon the lawn, sur- 
rounded by a little troop of grand-children — 
Frank's two little ones always coming in wijbh 
the rightful ones for that designation — it was 
delightful to see that old fellow, his face lit up 
with pleasure, sending one for his pipe, another 
for his tobacco, and another for the match-box ; 
while some three or four more were pushing and 
butting at the great chair to move him to some 
desirable spot. 

There had been no going back to Australia; 
for the land and stock were disposed of to great 
advantage, and Stephen farmed the Hall land ; 
Tom took a little farm close at hand; while 
Frank settled down into the calm ease of a 
country gentleman. 

As for Mrs. Elton and Mrs. Vaughan, they be- 
came slaves, happy slaves, to the little tyrants 
which sprang up around them, and whose main 
object in life seemed to be to transmit measles. 
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hooping-conghy chicken-pox, and scarlatina from 
one to the other, only making exceptions in 
favour of bad colds. 

The rector, the doctor, and the lawyer were 
night after night pla}ring whist up at the Hall 
with the squire. Mary resisted all the blandish- 
ments of Mahogany Jim, the solid one, remain- 
ing single ; and in her old age turning idolater — 
bowing down and worshipping the two little gods 
who owned Madeline and Frank Henderson for 
parents. 

As to the Bev. Augustus Newman, he became 
year by year more ultra, and has been heard of 
more than once upon dogmatic questions. He 
did not much approve of the marrying and giving 
in marriage ; besides which, he held the rector 
in profound contempt, and soon ^fter Frank's 
return he told his sister he should never marry 
now, when the young lady said she was not sur- 
prised at that ; and he shortly left Waveley for a 
curacy in Lancashire, where there was a vicar 
who delighted in candles, vestments, flowers, and 
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everything else that is said to be high* The Bev. 
A. N/s last work, which was largely read by his 
party in the Church, was upon '* Encaustic Tiles, 
as applied to Chancels'' — a work which the 
Record declared to be a foot-bridge over the gulf 
to Borne ; while the Tablet declared it ought to 
be written in letters of gold. The author seldom 
came to Waveley after the joke Tom Phipps 
made touching the length of his skirts — a joke 
laughed at by Annie Yaughan of the dark eyes; 
but, doubtless, a man of his Christian spirit soon 
forgot the trivialities of the thoughtless. 

Bill Graves made a capital keeper at the Hall, 
and kept down poaching wonderfully ; while 
Superintendent Baynard, whenever they met, 
always joked him, and called him a renegade, a 
compliment much enjoyed by Bill, who replied 
to it occasionally by sending over to Edgeton 
police-station what he called a " rabbud pie," that 
is to say, the material for the same^ minus the 
crust. 

And now the time has come for leaving Waveley 
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to the peace that ensued — ^but, ere I lay down my 
pen and end my task, I gaze once more into a 
little bedroom — ^a chamber so familiar, and there 
by the light of a single candle, I see a little bed 
with snowy coverlid, where upon the lightly- 
pressed pillow repose two little sleep-flushed faces, 
while by the bed-side, hand-in-hand, are Madeline 
and Frank Henderson. I fancy I hear a whisper 
as their eyes meet, and that Frank says : — 

" *Twas a wild storm, darling, and every hope 
seemed beaten down/' 

But Madeline whispers : 

"Bent, not Broken." 



THE END. 
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